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Autobiographical Sketches. 
By ANNIE BESANT. 
hiisdaibiaaiint 
IV. 


MY grandfather’s house, No. 8, Albert Square, Clapham Road, 
was a second home from my earliest childhood. 

That house, with its little strip of garden at the back, will 
always remain dear and sacred to me. I can see now the two 
almond trees, so rich in blossom every spring, so barren in fruit 
every autumn ; the large spreading tufts of true Irish shamrock, 
brought from Ireland, and lovingly planted in the new grey London 
house, amid the smoke ; the little nooks at the far end, wherein I 
would sit cosily out of sight, reading a favorite book. Inside it 
was but a commonplace London house, only one room, perhaps, 
differing from any one that might have been found in any other 
house in the square. That was my grandfather’s “workroom,” 
where he had a lathe fitted up, for he had a passion and a genius 
for inventive work in machinery. He took out patents for all 
sorts of ingenious contrivances, but always lost money. His favo- 
rite invention was of a “railway chair,” for joining the ends of 
rails together, and in the ultimate success of this he believed to 
his death. It was (and is) used on several lines, and was found 
to answer splendidly, but the old man never derived any profit 
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from his invention. The fact was he had no money, and those 
who had took it up and utilised it, and keptall the profit for them- 
selves. There were several cases in which his patents dropped, 
and then others took up his inventions, and made a commercial 
success thereof. 

A strange man altogether was that grandfather of mine, whom 
I can only remember asa grand-looking old man, with snow-white 
hair and piercing hawk’s eyes. The merriest of wild Irishmen 
was he in his youth, and I have often wished that his biography 
had been written, if only as a picture of Dublin society at the 
time. He had an exquisite voice, and one night he and some of 
his wild comrades went out singing through the streets as beggars. 
Pennies, sixpences, shillings, and even half-crowns came shower- 
ing down in recompense of street music of such unusual excel- 
lence ; then the young scamps, ashamed of their gains, poured 
them all into the hat of a cripple they met, who must have thought 
that all the blessed saints were out that night in the Irish capital. 
On another occasion he went to the wake of an old woman 
who had been bent nearly double by rheumatism, and had 
been duly “laid out,” and tied down firmly, so as to keep the 
body straight in the recumbent position. He hid under the bed, 
and when the whiskey was flowing freely, and the orgie was at its 
height, he cut the ropes with a sharp knife, and the old woman 
suddenly sat up in bed, frightening the revellers out of their wits, 
and, luckily for my grandfather, out of the room. Many such 
tales would he tell, with quaint Irish humor, in his later days. 
He died, from a third stroke of paralysis, in 1862. 

The Morrises were a very “clannish” family, and my 
grandfather’s house was the London centre. All the family 
gathered there on each Christmastide, and on Christmas day was 
always held high festival. For long my brother and I were the 
only grandchildren within reach, and were naturally made much 
of. The two sons were out in India, married and with young 
families. The youngest daughter was much away from home, and 
a second was living in Constantinople, but three others lived with 
their father and mother. Bessie, the eldest of the whole family, 
was a woman of rigid honor and conscientiousness, but poverty 
and the struggle to keep out of debt had soured her, and “ Aunt 
Bessie” was an object of dread, not of love. One story of her 
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early life will best tell her character. She was engaged to a 
young clergyman, and one day when Bessie was at church he 
preached a sermon taken without acknowledgment from some 
old divine. The girl’s keen sense of honor was shocked at the de- 
ception, and she broke off her engagement, but remained unmarried 
for the rest of her life. ‘Careful and troubled about many 
things” was poor Aunt Bessie, and I remember being rather 
shocked one day at hearing her express her sympathy with 
Martha, when her sister left her to serve alone, and at her saying: 
“T doubt very much whether Jesus would have liked it if Martha 
had been lying about on the floor as well as Mary, and there had 
been no supper. But there! it’s always those who do the work who 
are scolded, because they have not time to be as sweet and nice 
as those who do nothing.” Nor could she ever approve of the 
treatment of the laborers in the parable, when those who “ had 
borne the burden and heat of the day” received but the same 
wage as those that had worked but one hour. “It was not just,” 
she would say doggedly. A sad life was hers, for she repelled 
all sympathy, and yet later I had reason to believe that she half 
broke her heart because none loved her well. She was ever 
gloomy, unsympathising, carping, but she worked herself to death 
for those whose love she chillily repulsed. She worked till, 
denying herself every comfort, she literally dropped. One 
morning, when she got out of bed, she fell, and crawling into bed 
again, quietly said she could do no more, lay there for some 
months, suffering horribly with unvarying patience, and died, 
rejoicing that at last she would have “ rest.” 

Two other “Aunties” were my playfellows, and I their pet. 
Minnie, a brilliant pianiste, earned a precarious livelihood by 
teaching music. The long fasts, the facing of all weathers, the 
weary rides in omnibuses with soaked feet, broke down at last 
a splendid constitution, and after some three years of torture, 
commencing with a sharp attack of English cholera, she died the 
year before my marriage. But during my girlhood she was the 
gayest and merriest of my friends, her natural buoyancy re- 
asserting itself whenever she could escape from her musical 
treadmill. Great was my delight when she joined my mother 
and myself for our spring or summer trips, and when at my 
favorite St. Leonard’s—at the far unfashionable end, right away 
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from the gay watering-place folk—we settled down for four and 
five happy weeks of sea and country, and when Minnie and I 
scampered over the country on horseback, merry as children set 
free from school. My other favorite auntie was of a quieter type, 
a soft pretty loving little woman. “Co” we called her, for she 
was “such a cosy little thing,” her father used to say. She was 
my mother’s favorite sister, her “child,” she would name her, 
because “ Co” was so much her junior, and when she was a young 
girl the little child had been her charge. “Always take care of 
little Co” was one of my mother’s dying charges to me, and 
fortunately “little Co” has—though the only one of my relatives 
who has done so—clung to me through change of faith, and 
through social ostracism. Her love for me, and her full belief 
that, however she differed from me, I meant right, have never 
varied, have never been shaken. She is intensely religious—as 
will be seen in the later story, wherein her life was much woven 
with mine—but however much “darling Annie’s” views or 
actions may shock her, it is “darling Annie” through it all ; 
*“ You are so good,” she said to me the last time I saw her, looking 
up at me with all her heart in her eyes ; “anyone so good as you 
must come to our dear Lord at last!” As though any, savea 
brute, could be aught but good to “little Co.” 

On the Christmas following my eighteenth birthday, a little 
Mission Church in which Minnie was much interested, was opened 
near Albert Square. My High Church enthusiasm was in full 
bloom, and the services in this little Mission Church were “ high,” 
whereas ail those in the neighboring churches were “low.” A 
Mr. Hoare, an intensely earnest man, was working there in most 
devoted fashion, and was glad to welcome any aid ; we decorated 
his church, worked ornaments for it, and thought we were serving 
God when we were really amusing ourselves in a small place 
where our help was over-estimated, and where the clergy, very 
likely unconsciously, flattered us for our devotion. Among those 
who helped to carry on the services there, was a young under- 
master of Stockwell Grammar School, the Rev. Frank Besant, a Cam- 
bridge man, who had passed as 28th wrangler in his year, and who 
had just taken orders. At Easter we were again at Albert Square, 
and devoted much time to the little church, decking it on Easter 
Eve with soft yellow tufts of primrose blossom, and taking much 
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delight in the unbounded admiration bestowed on the dainty 
spring blossoms by the poor who crowded in. I made a lovely 
white cross for the super-altar with camellias and azaleas and 
white geraniums, but after all it was not really as spring-like, as 
suitable for a “ Resurrection” as the simple sweet wild flowers, 
still dewy from their nests in field and glade and lane. 

That Easter was memorable to me for another cause. It saw 
waked and smothered my first doubt. That some people did 
doubt the historical accuracy of the Bible I knew, for one or two 
of the Harrow masters were friends of Colenso, the heretic Bishop 
of Natal, but fresh from my Patristic studies, I looked on heretics 
with blind horror, possibly the stronger from its very vagueness, 
and its ignorance of what it feared. My mother objected to my 
reading controversial books which dealt with the points at issue 
between Christianity and Freethought, and I did not care for her 
favorite Stanley, who might have widened my views, regarding 
him (on the word of Pusey) as “unsound in the faith once de- 
livered to the saints.” I had read Pusey’s book on “ Daniel the 
prophet,” and, knowing nothing of the criticisms he attacked, I 
felt triumphant at hisconvincing demonstrations of their error, 
and felt sure that none but the wilfully blind could fail to see 
how weak were the arguments of the heretic writers. That stately 
preface of his was one of my favorite pieces of reading, and his 
dignified defence against all novelties of “ that which must be old 
because it is eternal, and must be unchangeable because it is true,” 
at once charmed and satisfied me. The delightful vagueness of 
Stanley, which just suited my mother’s broad views, because it 
was vague and beautiful, was denounced by Pusey—not unwar- 
rantably—as that “variegated use of words which destroys all 
definiteness of meaning.” When she would bid me not be un- 
charitable to those with whom I differed in matters of religion, I 
would answer in his words, that “charity to error is treason to 
truth,” and that to speak out the truth unwaveringly as it was 
revealed, was alone “loyalty toGod and charity to the souls of men.” 

Judge, then, of my terror at my own results when I found my- 
self betrayed into writing down some contradictions from the 
Bible. With that poetic dreaming which is one of the charms of 
Catholicism, whether English or Roman, I threw myself back 
into the time of the first century as the “Holy Week” of 1866 
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approached. 


In order to facilitate the realisation of those last 


sacred days of God incarnate on earth, working out man’s salva- 
tion, I resolved to write a brief history of that week, compiled 
from the four gospels, meaning then to try and realise each day 
the occurrences that had happened on the corresponding date in 
A.D. 33, and so to follow those “blessed feet” step by step, till 


they were 


ee 


- nailed for our advantage to the bitter cross.” 


With the fearlessness which springs from ignorance I sat down 


to my task. 


MATTHEW. 


Patm Sunpay. 

Rode into Jeru- 
salem. Purified 
the 'l'emple. Re- 
turned to Beth- 
any. 


Mownpay. 

Cursed the fig 
tree. ‘l'aught in 
the Temple, and 
spake many par- 
ables. No breaks 
shown, but the fig 
tree (xxi., 19) did 
not wither till 
Tuesday (see 
Mark. 


TUESDAY. 
All chaps. xxi., 
20, xxii.-xxv.,8po- 
ken on Tuesday, 
for xxvi.,2 gives 
Passover as ‘after 
two days.” 


WEDNESDAY. 


Blank. 


(Possibly remained! in Bethany; the 





MARK. 


Patm Sunpay. 

Rode into Je- 
rusalem. Re- 
turned to Beth- 
any. 


Monpay. 
Cursed the fig 
tree. Puritied 
the Temple. 
Went out of 
city. 


TUESDAY. 

Saw fig tree 
withered up. 
Them discourses. 


WEDNESDAY. 


My method was as follows: 


LUKE. 


Patm Sounpay. 

Rode into Je- 
rusalem. Puri- 
fied the Temple. 
Note: * Taught 
daily inthe Tem- 
ple.” 


Monpay. 
Like Matthew. 


TUESDAY. 
Discourses. No 
date shown. 


WEDNESDAY. 





alabaster box of 





JOHN. 


Patm Sunpay. 
Rode into Je- 

rusalem. Spoke 

in the Temple. 


Monpay. 


TUESDAY. 


WEDNESDAY. 


ointment.) 
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THURSDAY. THURSDAY. THURSDAY. THURSDAY. 

Preparation of |Sameas Matthew. | SameasMatthew.} Discourses with 
Passover. Eating disciples, but be- 
of Passover, and fore the Passover. 
institution of the Washes the dis- 
Holy Eucharist. ciples’ feet. No- 
Gethsemane. Be- thing said of 
trayal by Judas. Holy Eucharist, 
Led captive to nor of agony in 
Caiaphas. Denied Gethsemane. 
by St. Peter. Malchus’ ear. Led 

captive to Annas 
first. Then to 
Caiaphas. Denied 
by St. Peter. 
FripaY. Fripay. Fripay. FRIpay. 

Led to Pilate. As Matthew, Led to Pilate. Taken to Pilate. 
Judas hangshim- | but hour of cru- | Sent to Herod. | Jews would not 
self. Tried. Con- | cifixion given, | Sent back to | enter, that they 
demned to death. | 9 a.m. Pilate. Rest as | might eat the 
Scourged and in Matthew; but | Passover. 
mocked. Led to one malefactor | Scourged by Pi- 
crucifixion. Dark- repents. late before con- 
ness from 12 to3. demnation, and 
Died at 3. mocked. Shown 

by Pilate to Jews 
at 12. 


At this point I broke down. I had been getting more and 
more uneasy and distressed as I went on, but when I found that 
the Jews would not go into the judgment hall lest they should 
be defiled, because they desired to eat the passover, having already 
seen that Jesus had eaten the passover with his disciples the 
evening before ; when after writing down that he was crucified 
at 9 a.m., and that there was darkness over all the land from 12 
to 3 p.m., I found that three hours after he was crucified he was 
standing in the judgment hall, and that at the very hour at which 
the miraculous darkness covered the earth; when I saw that I 
was writing a discord instead of a harmony, I threw down my 
pen and shut up my Bible. The shock of doubt was, however, 
only momentary. I quickly recognised it as a temptation of the 
devil, and I shrank back horror-stricken and penitent for the 
momentary lapse of faith. I saw that these apparent contradic- 
tions were really a test of faith, and that there would be no credit 
in believing a thing in which there were no difficulties. Credo 
quia impossibile ; I repeated Tertullian’s words at first doggedly, 
at last triumphantly. I fasted as penance for my involuntary sin 
of unbelief. I remembered that the Bible must not be carelessly 
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read, and that St. Peter had warned us that there were in it “some 
things hard to be understood, which they{that are unlearned and 
unstable wrest unto their own destruction.” I shuddered at the 
“ destruction ” to the edge of which my unlucky “harmony” had 
drawn me, and resolved that I would never again venture on a 
task for which I was so evidently unfitted. Thus the first doubt 
was caused, and though swiftly trampled down, it had none the 
less raised its head. It was stifled, not answered, for all my 
religious training had led me to regard a doubt as a sin to be 
repented of, not examined. And it left in my mind the danger- 
ous feeling that there were some things into which it was safer 
not to enquire too closely ; things which must be accepted on 
faith, and not too narrowly scrutinised. The awful threat : “He 
that believeth not shall be damned,” sounded in my ears, and, 
like the angel with the flaming sword, barred the path of all too 
curious enquiry. ANNIE BESANT. 








Socialism. 


By CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 





II. 


THE story of the experiments of Robert Owen in his endeavors 
to put communism into practice should at least be written with 
reverence for the purity and unselfishness of the great philanthro- 
pist who, having commenced life as a poor mill lad, and having 
amassed a large fortune in manufacture, ungrudgingly devoted 
the whole of this fortune to the attempt to change for the better 
the condition of the masses. The history of New Lanark, for 
which I have not now space, ought to be told as being the stepping 
stone to the scheme of Abram Combe and Hamilton, of Dalzell 
at Orbiston in 1825, but New Lanark was not communistic, and 
Orbiston was only so in part. Combe and Hamilton, laying out 
£20,000, took 291 acres of land at Orbiston, about 9 miles east of 
Glasgow, and at a cost of £10,000 erected a building capable of 
containing 100 families. Members came from all parts of England 
and Scotland until they amounted to some 300. There was no 
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hired labor, but at first there was no community of goods. Each 
member had a debtor and creditor account with the Orbiston store ; 
he was debited with every article he required, was credited with 
the estimated value of his labor, and the weekly account showed 
the balance for oragainst him. The community was most efficiently 
directed by Abram Combe, but some few got richer than the 
others, and the majority resolved “that all the members of the 
society unite together to produce a common stock, out of which 
all our common expenditure hereafter to be agreed on will be 
paid, and that an equal share of the surplus of our labor be placed 
to the account of each member of the community, according to 
the time occupied by each.” While Abram Combe lived, the 
experiment, carefully controlled by him, seemed likely to succeed. 
* All children under twelve were at school, those above that age 
were employed in such healthy occupations as were suitable to 
them ; the people were comfortably clothed at little cost—their 
whole dress was made in the establishmeut ; their food was plain, 
but simple and wholesome. Besides this the moral character of 
the population had undergone a very decided improvement ; 
drunkenness and immorality were placed under the ban of 
opinion—the name of the offender was placed in a register kept 
for the purpose, and in a short time it was found that these vices 
disappeared.” 

Alas, in August 1827, Abram Combe died, and Orbiston, 
deprived of his devoted superintendence and guidance, soon fell 
into disorder, the community was broken up, the buildings pulled 
down and sold for old material. Robert Owen—possibly fore- 
seeing this failure, Orbiston being an attempt to build up a new 
society in the midst and under the influence of old and hostile 
surroundings—had already resolved to try his experiment on the 
other side of the Atlantic, where he hoped in the wider space to 
find freer scope, and he bought from the Rappites, to be here- 
after described, for 140,000 dollars, 30,000 acres of land known as 
Harmony, on the banks of the Wabash, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. Publicly advertising for adherents, Robert Owen was 
joined by about 900 disciples. “They had responded to his 
appeal from mixed motives; there were some enthusiasts who 
had come, at great personal sacrifice, to face a rude life and to 
mix among rude men, who had no object but to work out the 
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great problem of a New Society ; there were others who fancied 
they could secure abundance with little labor, prepared to shirk 
their share in the toil, but not to forego their share 
in the reward.” The materials were deficient in quality. 
At first, on the suggestion of Robert Owen, and to avoid 
the sudden shock of total change, a preliminary society was 
formed for one year, in which the advantage of the labor in some 
degree was proportioned to the labor rendered and in which 
private property was not entirely excluded. Early in 1826, 
however, and despite some reluctance on Mr. Owen’s part, the 
community was constituted on what was to be its permanent 
basis of pure communism. All property was to be in trust for 
the whole community, none was to have any private claims. 
For a little while everything seemed prosperous. A gentleman 
of large fortune, named Maclure, of Philadelphia, purchased from 
Mr. Owen 900 acres of land close to the Community to found an 
agricultural school according to the theory of Pestalozzi. Diffi- 
culties arose in working under the New Harmony Constitution, 
and Mr. Owen, to mitigate and avoid these, declared himself willing 
to let land for the formation of separate colonies to any number 
who felt able to associate together. Such land was let on the 
following conditions: “That it shall be held for the use of co- 
operative communities of equality in rights and property, and 
shall not be divided into individual shares and separate interests. 
2. That any surplus property over and above paying off debts, 
and the cost of the land, shall go to establish other communities, 
and on no pretext to be divided into individual shares. 3. There 
shall be no whiskey or distilled liquors made in the community. 
The lease was for 10,000 years.” 

Two colonies were at once formed independent of each other 
and of the parent society, but having friendly relation and ex- 
changing commodities. The first of 120 persons was called 
Macluria, and leased 1,200 acres, on which they built a village, 
Mr. Owen lending the necessary funds. The second, called Ferba- 
Peveli, had about the same extent of land, but fewer members. 
A third was formed with abont thirty families, as experience 
showed that the lesser numbers worked most harmoniously, and 
early in 1827 New Harmony was the centre of eight small inde- 
pendent colonies. In about twelve months the largest of these, 
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Macluria, failed, and was broken up, but the others seemed likely 
to flourish, and several other colonies were founded in other 
States uf the Union. 1. The Franklin community, on the Hudson 
river, about 60 miles from New York City. 2. The Owen com- 
munity, with 2,100 acres of land at Kendal, Ohio. 3. Great Valley, 
about 20 miles from Lancaster, and 40 miles from Philadelphia. 
4. The Alleghany Association at Pittsburgh. 5. Blue Spring, at 
Bloomington, Indiana. 6. Nashoba, in West Tennessee, 14 miles 
from Memphis, on the Mississippi river. This community, 
founded by Frances Wright, took a mighty stride. No black 
could be a member at New Harmony, he could only work for 
hire. Under Frances Wright, who showed a rare courage in 
those pre-abolitionist days, the blacks were permitted to emanci- 
pate themselves by their industry. “No distinction whatever 
was suffered to exist between black and white children; they 
were brought up together at the same school, and inherited the 
same privileges.” The New Harmony experiment on the lines 
of pure coramunism, and in the absence of Mr. Owen, was short 
lived. In 1828 Mr. Owen was obliged to cancel his leases on the 
ground that they had “with few exceptions been used for indi- 
vidual purposes and individual gains.” None of these communi- 
ties have left any trace of their existence. 

Etienne Cabet, abcut 1839, made fame as a Socialist by the 
publication of his “ Voyage en Icarie,” wherein he pictures the 
beauties of a communistic state. In 1847 he tried to reduce his 
theories to practice, and advertised an association to found a com- 
munistic colony on the Red River, in Texas, in which State 
Fourierism had already made some essay. Early in 1848, 69 per- 
sons started as the advanced guard, but the French Revolution 
breaking out, Cabet delayed his own departure, and stood asa 
candidate for Paris for election to the Chamber of Deputies, but 
was defeated. In 1849 Cabet went out himself with a second 
band, and I well remember meeting in the old John Street Institu- 
tion some of those who were preparing to join him, but on 
arriving at New Orleans, Cabet found that the former party had 
suffered severely from yellow fever in the Texas river bottoms, 
and were completely disorganised. Hinds tells graphically the 
painful story of this unhappy 69, who in June, 1848, laid the 
foundations of the Icarian colony in Fanin County, Texas. “They 
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built a few miserable huts, undertook to break prairie, but they 
were soon stopped in their work by the malaria which assailed 
and demoralised them, depriving them of the only physician 
they had, Doctor Roveira, who became insane, besides five of 
their number who died ; and the others were compelled to aban- 
don the place.” “This abandonmennt was a bitter disappoint- 
ment to the first vanguard, and it was not without regret that 
they made up their minds to retreat. They left on the place five 
of their brethren: Guillot, Collet, Guérin, Chauvin, and Saugé. 
They started back toward Shreveport and New Orleans, where 
they hoped to meet other Icarians who were coming to join them. 
There stood before them a distance of from three to five hundred 
miles to travel through a lonely country without any resources, 
and laboring under sickness. The retreat from Texas was one of 
the most saddening events in the Icarian enterprise. For fear of 
not finding on the same route the necessary supplies for such a 
company, the Icarians divided themselves into three equal squads, 
and dragged themselves toward their rendezvous. These squads 
disbanded themselves on the road ; sickness prevented several 
from following their friends. Four of them died from exertion 
and privations. The remnant of this first vanguard, together 
with a few members of the second vanguard whom they met 
on the road, arrived finally at New Orleans toward the end 
of 1848.” Some of those who had expected Elysium in Texas, 
and had lost their money, returned disappointed to Paris, 
and prosecuted Cabet there as a swindler, and on the 30th 
September, 1849, he was sentenced in his absence to two years’ 
imprisonment. Cabet, who did not lack courage, returned 
from Nauvoo to Paris, and purged himself by trial, being 
honorably acquitted on the 26th July, 1851. Just at this time the 
Mormons were driven from their settlement at Nauvoo, Illinois, 
leaving their town deserted, and, taking advantage of this in May, 
1850, Cabet established himself at Nauvoo, where he ultimately 
collected a large number of followers of all nations, and of -all 
tempers. 

After about five years’ struggle, which began with apparent brilli- 
ant success, dissensions arose, and Cabet, who had vainly hoped that 
someone would bring him large capital, went away to St. Louis 
where he died on the 8th November, 1856. His simplicity is 
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shown by the fact that, in 1854, he published at Nauvoo a pam- 
phlet showing how he could perfect his communistic experiment 
if he had but 500,000 dollars, which until the last he expected 
some stranger to bring him. The Nauvoo community soon en- 
tirely broke up, and—with the exception of about 200, who estab- 
lished a short-lived colony at Cheltenham, near St. Louis, and a 
still more persistent few, whose story has interest—they all dis- 
persed. These few, nowise deterred by the Nauvoo failure, 
agreed to purchase 4,000 acres of land, about 4 miles from 
Corning, in the State of Iowa, on the Burlington and Missouri 
River Railroad, but their means were insufficient, and after a 
few years’ struggling they were 20,000 dollars in debt. They 
were, however, very brave and very honest; they gave up half 
their land, they worked very hard and lived meagrely, and until 
1871 in poor log cabins. At last they got out of debt, and in 
1874, when I was in Iowa, they owned 1,936 acres of land. They ° 
were then eleven families of 65 members in all, of whom 20 were 
children ; just prior to 1870 they were reduced to 30 adult mem- 
bers, but several afterwards rejoined. They were nearly all 
French ; in the five years prior to 1873 they had built a saw mill 
and grist mill, they cultivated 350 acres of land, and in 1874 had 
120 head of cattle, 500 sheep, 30 horses, and 250 hogs. They had 
erected a dozen frame houses in lieu of the log cabins, one being 
60 feet by 40, containing the common dining hall and kitchen. 
They had a number of small working shops, manufacturing 
nearly all their ordinary necessaries. Their mode of living was 
very plain, the dining-room table without cloth, and the water 
drunk from tin cups. They adhered to a very elaborate consti- 
tution, and held all things in common. New members, to secure 
admission, had to obtain three-fourths of the votes. They were 
very faithful to Cabet and his memory, and endured great suf- 
fering to get out of debt. Unfortunately they have not since held 
together as resolutely, and in 1879 the small community divided 
into two parties, the “ young party,” which kept the old name 
and place, and the “old party,” consisting of 32 members, of 
whom 12 are children, which occupies a new village, about a 
mile distant, to which they removed their frame houses. The 
“young party,” or Icarian Community, in 1883 numbered 30, of 
whom 18 were children. In 1881 about a dozen migrated to 
Sonoma, California, where they have purchased 800 acres of land 
io found a new commune. CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
(To be continued. ) 
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“Progress and Pouertnu”: 


A REVIEW OF THE THEORIES AND PROPOSALS OF MR. 


HENRY GEORGE. 
—_>—_—_ 


IN the following pages I propose to do something more than 
apply a logical tape-measure to the reasonings of Mr. Henry 
George. When a plausible solution is offered of a problem which 
confronts us every day in practice, our confidence in it may be 
disturbed by merely negative criticism ; but, if an’ alternative 
doctrine be not clearly indicated, the influence of that criticism 
on the conduct of the many is but slight. There are times when 
a change of circumstances seems a necessity—when impatience 
at the evils of the present situation impels the masses to press on 
at whatever risk ; and if they can see but one road open to them, 
they are not deterred by arguments which have for their object 
the conclusion that the road will not lead them to the desired 
goal. Those who wish to be leaders of men must show how that 
goal, or a more desirable one, may be reached. 

For this reason I shall endeavor to state as clearly as I can 
within moderate limits what I hold to be the correct replies to 
the important questions raised by Mr. George. This must be 
done very concisely ; but I shall try to furnish students of polities 
and economics, who care more for valid arguments and sound 
conclusions than picturesque language and graphic illustration, 
with proofs, however bare of ornament, which will stand the test 
of the most rigid criticism. 


I.—CAPITAL, 


Man requires for the satisfaction of his wants and desires 
suitable material things. But the material objects which, like 
the air he breathes, are his without labor, are but few; and 
become relatively fewer as men “progress” in numbers and 
human society becomes more and more complex. Most of the 
articles which minister to our needs or our enjoyments are now 
more or less artificial products; and the tendency is still to a 
higher degree of artificiality, as the demands of men multiply by 
the multiplication of men or the increase of their exigencies or 
economic appetite. The food we eat, the fuel with which we 
cook it, the clothing which keeps us warm and decent, the houses 
which shelter us, the illuminating agents by means of which we 
extend the period of light, are all the work of man. It is true 
Nature supplies the materials. This she always does. Man can 
add not a grain to the weight of the earth and its inhabitants; 
and his power of destruction is limited in a like manner. A 
meteoric stone, by falling on our planet, would increase its mass ; 
but even this would only be by the subtraction of the same quan- 
tity of matter from the rest of the universe. Man can neither 
create matter nor destroy it; but he can, in ascertainable ways 
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and within ascertainable limits, confer on it the qualities which 
he wishes it to possess. Our power over the external world is 
strictly circumscribed. We can move things from one place to 
another. Whatever else is done is effected by Nature. 

It may seem that in including fuel as an artificial product I 
have gone too far. Is not coal a natural product? When buried 
beneath the fields of Northumberland or South Wales it undoubt- 
edly is so, and is so completely ; but coal in a London cellar, or 
feeding the engines of an ocean steamship, is artificial to that 
extent. All that man may have done is to move it; but, as I 
have just said, this is all he can do to it. Coal in my kitchen is 
a less elaborated form of wealth than the watch in my pocket. 
Still this is but a difference of degree. In both instances natural 
objects have had conferred on them useful properties by the labor 
of man. 

Now when man sets about the production of commodities for 
his use, he may do this with the view of directly consuming those 
commodities, or he may make some things with the indirect object 
of producing others. The former of these is the primitive and 
simple stage of the production of wealth ; the latter the derivative 
and complex stage. If a savage goes out armed only with his 
naked limbs, or with one of the stones or broken branches which 
lie plentifully strewn about on his path, and thus seeks the prey 
with which he hopes to satisfy his hunger, he is an example of 
the former method. If he takes advantage of a more than ordi- 
narily large supply of food to chip an edge on the stone and tie it 
with twigs to the branch, in order to provide an instrument for 
the chase, he has taken the step which divides indirect from direct 
production. The food thus used is capital, the axe is capital, and 
the owner of it has become acapitalist ; for his rude axe is wealth, 
it is the result of labor, and it is to be used for the purposes of 
producing other wealth. And this “bloated capitalist” gets 
interest, too, in the surplus of produce (after allowing for the 
wear and tear and risk of loss of the axe) over what he could 
have obtained by his unaided labor. Interest is not necessarily 
connected with lending. It is a consequence of the superiority 
of indirect over direct methods of production. 

When our primeval or anthropoid ancestors lived “from hand 
to mouth,” the factors or elements of production were clearly 
land! and labor. But when the first step was taken beyond this 
—when some one produced more than was needed for the satis- 
faction of immediate wants, in order that he might be able 
to make something else, or when, even without deliberate prede- 
termination, he came to be possessed of a larger store of pro- 
visions than he required before he could replenish his supply, 


and made use of that opportunity to do productive work, capital 
was born. 





1 The use of the term “land” by political. economists is well explained by Mr. 
George—see ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,” p. 25. All references to that work and 
* Social Problems ” will be made to the shilling editions. 
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Now it is capital in this sense of the term, or in some sense 
not materially differing from this, of which it is asserted that 
industry is limited by it. “ Yet,” says Mr. George,! “in the very 
treatises in which the limitation of industry by capital is laid 
down without reservation and made the basis for the most impor- 
tant reasonings and elaborate theories, we are told that capital is 
stored up or accumulated labor— that part of wealth which is 
saved to assist future production.’ If we substitute for the word 
‘capital’ this definition of the word, the proposition carries its 
own refutation, for that labor cannot be employed until the results 
of labor are saved becomes too absurd for discussion.” So it 
does ; but, unfortunately for Mr. George’s argument, to say that 
industry is limited by capital is not to say that productive labor 
cannot commence until its results have been obtained. Our 
power of travelling is limited by our artificial means of locomo- 
tion; but it does not follow from this that we cannot climb a 
tree with our own limbs, or walk a certain distance on our own 
legs. 

Mr. George has an inkling, but only an inkling, of this reply ; 
for he says: “Should we, however, with this reductio ad ab- 
surdum, attempt to close the argument, we should probably be 
met with the explanation, not that the first laborers were supplied 
by Providence with the capital necessary to set them to work, but 
that the proposition merely refers to a state of society in which 
production has become a complex operation.” I shall certainly 
not say that “ the first laborers were supplied by Providence with 
the capital necessary to set them to work.” I leave to Mr. George 
the bringing in of the Deus ex machiné whenever a logical gap 
is to be filled. The first beginnings of production require no 


capital. A few paces on the industrial road may be taken with- 


out it ; but if we are to go farther on that road, we must have 


capital, and the extent of our march will be limited by the extent 


of our supplies, though it may possibly be still more narrowly 
limited by other circumstances. 

What Mr. George means by denying that industry is limited 
by capital, I cannot make out; for a few pages further on in the 
same book,? he says: “ Land, labor, and capital are the three 
factors of production.” Can production go beyond the limit pre- 
scribed by one of its factors? An affirmative reply to this would 
be a contradiction in terms. Indeed, Mr. George has laid himself 
open to the very reductio ad absurdum which he has levelled at 
others ; for if capital is a factor of production, taking rank with 
land and labor, and not merely a factor of all save the initial steps 
in production, “labor cannot be employed until the results of 
labor are saved,” and this, as Mr. George rightly says, “ becomes 
too absurd for discussion.” D 


(To be continued.) 





1«¢ Progress and Poverty,” p. 17. 2P. 25. 
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(Concluded from page 174.) 


WHILE we praise concision, it is well to remember that it is 
sometimes carried to excess, brevity being attained by cbscuring 
the sense. Thus we find George Eliot saying: “ Persons denied 
aspirates, gained wealth ;” a phrase which for a moment creates 
bewilderment by reason of the “ denied” appearing to be in the 
active voice. When, again, the author of “ Physiological Cruelty” 
says: 

‘** But we have seen no reason to suppose that it can be lawful to give 
pain for purposes of human convenience, pleasure, business, or food—and 
unlawful to give it for purposes of human health and knowledge,” 
he wastes a portion of his reader’s time and energy by seeming at 
first to say the opposite of what he means. The words “at once” 
between “be” and “lawful” would prevent the premature con- 
struction, though the sentence would still be faulty. Generally 
speaking, however, prose, like poetry, far more often offends by 
diffuseness than by over-concision. The readers of “The Study 
of Sociology ” will remember the piquant note in which Mr. 
Spencer shows that a sentence of Addison, quoted by Mr. Arnold 
as perfect, contains six decidedly crude tautologies. Addison, we 
may say in passing, is a link between the large naiveté and 
formlessness of previous epochs and the subtler finish of to-day. 

Returning to the analysis of pleasurable impressions, let us 
take this sentence from “Middlemarch”: ‘“ Prejudices, like 
odorous bodies, have a double existence, both solid and subtle ; 
solid as the pyramids, subtle as the twentieth echo of an echo, or 
as the memory of hyacinths which once scented the darkness.” 
It will hardly be contended that there is any diffuseness here. 
Every touch is of importance, down to the last word, which gives 
a new depth and completeness to an effective parallel. Now, set- 
ting aside the effect of the cadence, the elements in the impression 
made may be reduced to the dexterous suggestion of certain vivid 
concrete ideas in an association which is in itself a piquant idea ; 
a wide range of thought being fired by one easy and graceful 
stroke. It is rare indeed for George Eliot to dilute an idea 
unduly ; and specimens of her epigrammatic concision may be 
found on every page. Take this: “She (Dorothea) could not 
reconcile the anxieties of a spiritual life, involving eternal conse- 
quences, with a keen interest in guimp and artificial protrusions 
of drapery.” The flash of the antithesis is perfect. I venture to 
say, indeed, that the writings of George Eliot, though they con- 
tain not a few minute flaws and some unlucky displays of artifi- 
ciality, present a greater stylistic product, and are exercising and 
will exercise a greater influence on English style than those of 
any other writer, past or present. In comparison with hers, De 
Quincey’s work is primitive. 

ig 
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In two sentences above quoted we have felt the effect of cadence, 
and it is necessary to examine our sensations in that regard. 
Another sentence may help us—this time one from Mr. Meredith’s 
“Egoist:” “A little French dressing would have made her at 
home on the sward by the fountain, among the lutes and the 
whisperers of the bewitching silken shepherdesses, who live 
though they never were.” Here there is undoubtedly a complex 
rhythmic charm, over and above the pleasing associations of the 
picture. A ripple begins with “at home” and goes on regularly 
till it breaks into a dance in “ bewitching silken shepherdesses ;” 
that again lapsing into a full round sweep of close. It seems plain 
that just as a regular measure is agreeable to and lulls the percep- 
tive faculties, so a kind of spontaneous, graceful dance of vocables 
captivates, and makes a description more winning. Such an effect 
really means a new set of associations—here it is chiefly that of 
music ; but dancing, and such phenomenaas the waving of boughs 
and the ripple of water, are not unfrequently suggested by poetry. 
A mixture of dancing and skipping is often pleasurable after a 
long walk; and one infers that here again there is an analogy in 
style. Then there is the peculiar resting pleasure which comes 
of a long undulation—a sensation somewhat rarely experienced 
in the flesh out of a swing, but appreciable by comparing a long 
heave with a short on board ship. How shall we instance it ? 
Hardly better than by citing from Mr. Ruskin, in amends for de- 
preciation, that lovely passage quoted in an essay, by Mr. Arnold, 
which happens to be at hand : 

“Go out, in the spring-time, among the meadows that slope from the 
shores of the Swiss lakes to the roots of their lower mountains. There, 
mingled with the taller gentians and the white narcissus, the grass grows 
deep and free ; and as you follow the winding mountain paths, beneath 
arching boughs all veiled and dim with blossom, paths that for ever droop 
and rise over the green banks and mounds sweeping down in scented 
undulation, steep to the blue water, studded here and there with new- 
mown heaps, filling all the air with fainter sweetness—look up towards 
the higher hills, where the waves of everlasting green roll silently into 
their long inlets among the shadows of the pines.” 

A slight over-touching, as in the “everlasting,” does not mar 
the long-drawn music, with which in our ears we can hardly 
proceed to analyse our sensations. It is, perhaps, enough to note 
that here, as in the other passages quoted, the writer demonstrably 
conforms to the fundamental law of style in massing his ideas 
closely, and choosing his terms with generally scrupulous exacti- 
tude, besides securing the added effect of along, soothing cadence, 
which in itself conveys the idea of peace and beauty. One is 
tempted to quote passages—pages—that haunt the memory, from 
Carlyle, to illustrate various other aspects of style, for than Carlyle 
probably no more calculating literary artist ever lived ; but it is 
time to extract the “lesson” of our inquiries, if lesson they have. 
A rigorous reader may be disposed to point out that no new dis- 
covery has been made, and to insist that, unless practical rules 
are deduced, his time has been ill-occupied. And to say truth, 
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new practical rules do not readily suggest themselves. Style is, 
after all, an art ; and the turn for it is, in large measure, an en- 
dowment. Dr. Buckland declared he would give one hand to 
possess the self-taught Hugh Miller’s charm of expression. Style, 
in short, is to be perfected, like other arts and faculties, by obser- 
vation and practice, not by learning rules. But on the principles 
before indicated certain general directions may obviously be 
based ; and it may be urged in justification of any discourse on 
style that, if we are to judge from the slips made by many expe- 
rienced writers, the subject receives too little study. The late 
Professor Hodgson has collected a whole museum of faults of 
expression from “standard” authors; and any observant reader 
can adduce fresh examples of bad writing. Mr. P. G. Hamerton 
is aman of culture and an experienced writer, but he can pro- 
duce and read the proofs of such sentences as this: “In that year 
the plates of Sheffield and Wakefield appeared in the Jtinerant, 
two towns which were less unpicturesque then than now ’—an 
unpardonable jolt in diction; and this: “ Luckily this work is 
now the property of the nation, for it is the first manifestation of 
the full energy there was in Turner’s genius.” Here the order of 
the statement is irritatingly illogical. There are a number of 
equally awkward sentences in the “ Life of Turner;” and yet 
Mr. Hamerton calls attention to the bad grammar of the illiterate 
artist. I am disposed, indeed, to qualify the foregoing protests 
against Mr. Hamerton’s faults with a confession that all of us are 
fallible, when I remember that Professor Bain has penned indefen- 
sible sentences in a book in which he censures one or two displays 
of carelessness on the part of Mill; that Mr. Renton can begin a 
sentence with “nor,” where there is no previous negative ; that 
Mr. Arnold may be caught tripping in grammar, to say nothing 
of the straggling character of his diction at times; that Mr. Motley 
is not seldom inelegant ; and that Mr. Morley has his lapses in 
logic of expression. It is clear—the observation is at least as old 
as Horace—that the majority of writers give too little heed to the 
perfecting of theirstyle. There can be no doubt that only by much 
labor and watchfulness can excellence be attained. Pascal and Paul 
Louis Courier, pronounced by Mr. Marsh the two greatest French 
masters of style, took immense pains ; George Eliot wrote very 
slowly ; Mr. Ruskin has told that he used sometimes to spenda whole 
forenoon in polishing a paragraph of “ Modern Painters.” It will 
be observed that each of these writers is not only a fine stylist, 
but remarkable for variety of method ; a circumstance which 
recalls Mr. Spencer’s conclusion that an accomplished writer will 
endeavor to vary his style, in accordance with his theme.. The 
versatile philosopher has perhaps not followed his precept to any 
great extent, but I do not recollect to have ever detected him in 
anything worse than a slight heaviness of expression. And on 
the other hand the skill with which he usually catches a reader’s 
attention at the beginning of his essays must have been noticed 
by many. It is only putting Mr. Spencer’s advice in another 
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form, to say that a style, to please the age, must be the outcome 
of the age. It is a sign of the times that the toast speech of 
Professor Huxley on Science and Art, at the last Royal Academy 
banquet, was conspicuously superior in pith and finish to those 
delivered by Mr. John Morley and Sir Frederick Leighton ; 
though these, too, were good, save for a curious floridity in that of 
the artist. It is not unwarrantable to infer, looking to the ill 
effect of mere academic studies toward the production of a good 
English style—as shown, for instance, in several of the Bohn 
translations, and in the essays and comments in the “ Globe” 
translations of Horace and Virgil—that scientific culture will do 
much in time to give style purity and precision. Many scientific 
men write badly enough, but students of science will tell you 
that Professor Huxley’s style in his text-books is even more terse 
and effective than that of his public lectures and general essays, 
the latter being newspaperish in comparison. Mere scientific 
knowledge, of course, will not produce a fine style. That must 
be the development of centuries of culture. The Germans have 
plenty of science, but the worst style in Europe, taking their 
literature all over ; and there seems no explanation of the cireum- 
stance save this, that they had scarcely any good literature till 
late in the eighteenth century—a state of things sometimes re- 
gretfully attributed to the victory of Arminius over the Romans. 
As Mr. Saintsbury well observes (“Hist. French Lit.,” p. 354), 
the substitution of the full-stop for the conjunction may be said, 
generally speaking, to be the initiating secret of style ; and this 
secret, which was found out by French and English writers two 
hundred and fifty years ago, does not seem to have been attained 
by many Germans yet. 

A seeming contradiction to what has been said in regard to 
the modern spirit, as well as to some others of the foregoing gene- 
ralisations, might be pointed to in Macaulay, whose style is cer- 
tainly not complex, his every sentence being as it were a state- 
ment of a fact out of its relations. But it is beyond doubt that 
Macaulay’s style, while it pleased and still pleases the general 
public, has damned him with cultured readers. As is re- 
marked by our logician, himself a remarkably clean-limbed and 
agile writer : “ A staccato movement of thought is not merely one 
of the most offensive, but specifically the most unpromising of all 
the modes of composition. In its own degree the most lively, it 
is in continuity the most monotonous.” And as there is, alas! a 
somewhat staccato quality about this essay, a quality which seems 
somehow to grow upon it, the warning may as well be acted on at 
once, J. ROBERTSON. 
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WHEN Mr. Bradlaugh went to the United States in 1873, he 
brought back with him a collection of photographs of notable 
men. Amongst these were three which especially attracted my 
attention, although I did not then know the names of the men 
who had sat for them, or knowing the names, at that time attached 
but little importance to them. 

These three photographs—I am proud to add we have them 
now—were the likenesses of Henry Wilson, the then Vice- 
President of the United States, and author of “The rise and fall 
of the Slave power in America ;” Charles Sumner, United States’ 
Senator; and Wendell Phillips, the “silver-tongued Demos- 
thenes,” the most powerful orator of the United States. 

Amongst the portraits there was also one of William Lloyd Garri- 

son, but knowing nothing of this heroic man, I heedlessly put aside 
that benign face whose mild eyes smiled at me through spectacles 
in so friendly a fashion. There is no mildness, albeit there is 
much kindness, in Henry Wilson’s face. The portrait shows a 
broad-shouldered man, with massive head; the face is clean 
shaven, and it requires no very close observer to mark the deter- 
mined line of the lips, or the keen piercing eyes. Mr. Wilson 
gave a copy of his book to Mr. Bradlaugh. It is a big book—or 
rather it is two big books, for it is in two large volumes—but 
notwithstanding its size, I have read it again and again. The 
subject is of such vital interest, and the history so clearly told, 
that I have seemed to live in the times and scenes myself. 
Charles Sumner’s face is delicate and clean cut—dark hair, ap- 
parently flecked with white, waving over a broad forehead—the 
face of a scholar and thinker. He and Henry Wilson were called 
the “Black Republicans” in the Senate, a term which became 
afterwards applied very generally to anti-slavery men. Wendell 
Phillips—like the other three—is also almost clean shaven. The 
face gives one an impression of mobility, the eyes are clear and 
penetrating, the lips have a slightly sarcastic curve. 
-* Such are the four men whose names are inseparably linked 
together, not only in their country’s history, but in the history of 
human freedom in whatsoever tongue it may be told. All four 
are dead now; since 1873 they have all died. First Henry 
Wilson, next Charles Sumner, then Lloyd Garrison, and now 
Wendell Phillips. America has lost in them four of her greatest 
children. 

Wendell Phillips was born at Boston, Massachusetts, on the 
29th November, 1811. His father had been the first Mayor elected 
for that city. He graduated at Harvard when he was 20 years of 
age, went thence to the Cambridge Law School, and was admitted 
to the bar in the following year. He practised until 1839, and 
then retired from professional work, because he felt he could not 
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conscientiously take the oath of fidelity to the United States’ 
Constitution, which he declared to be an immoral compact be- 
tween freedom and slavery. 

Wendell Phillips was living in Boston in 1835, when that mob 
of “gentlemen of property and standing ” who wished “to assure 
their brethren of the South that they cherished rational and 
correct notions on the subject of slavery,” broke up the meeting of 
the Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society, and discovering Lloyd Gar- 
rison, seized him, tied him with arope,and dragged him bareheaded 
through the streets of Boston, tearing his clothes off his body as 
he went. Scenes like this could hardly fail to awaken the sym- 


‘pathy of a generous-hearted, liberal-minded man, and in the fol- 


lowing year Wendell Phillips seems to have determined to throw 
in his lot with the Abolitionists. His first public speech in 1837 
raised him high on the pinnacle of fame, and his subsequent 
speeches only made his position more lasting and enduring. And 
truly if a man could ever speak, if his tongue could ever learn to 
frame words to pierce the dullness of men’s brains, if his voice 
could ever gain sufficient volume to awaken echoes in men’s 
apathetic hearts, the cause for which Wendell Phillips then spoke, 
the people to whom he spoke, the place in which he spoke,—all 
these would be enough to make his words as keen as a two-edged 
sword, and his voice as a mighty thunder-roll. The first speech 


‘that Wendell Phillips made was in answer to the disgraceful lan- 


guage used by James T. Austin, Attorney-General of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts in Faneuil Hall, Boston, at a meeting held 
to express the horror of Boston citizens at the murder of Elijah 
P. Lovejoy. 

Everyone who has heard anything at all of the history of the 
anti-slavery movement has heard of the Alton Tragedy. Often as 
I have read the brief record of Lovejoy’s brave struggle, it never 
fails to move me. The Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy was a young 
Presbyterian Minister, and in 1832 started a weekly religious 
paper in St. Louis, in the slave state of Missouri. In this journal 
he never lost an opportunity of speaking against slavery. He 
spoke out so firmly and so clearly that he speedily awakened 
the easily-roused hatred of pro-slavery men. In 1836, Mr. Love- 
joy’s office was entered and destroyed. He removed his press to 
Alton, in the free state of Illinois; Alton was only divided from 
St. Louis by the river Mississippi, and on the banks of that river 
he saw his press broken into fragments. A meeting of citizens 
was held and another press purchased. 


In August, 1837, Lovejoy’s office was again entered, and office 
and press were once more destroyed. A third press was purchased 
and stored ina warehouse. The building was broken into, this 
third press destroyed, and its fragments cast into the Mississippi. 
The inhabitants of Alton were greatly excited. Against Lovejoy 
pro-slavery men used violence of word and deed ; his house was 
assailed, his life threatened. His friends implored him to fly 
from Alton, but he would not; “If I die, Iam determined to 
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make my gravein Alton.” Another press was bought and stored. The 
night of its arrival, the 7th November, the building was surrounded. 
Stones were thrown, windows broken, shots fired. At length the 
building itself was set fire to; Lovejoy then came out, five shots 
were fired, he received three in his breast, and died almost in- 
stantaneously. The rioters wreaked their vengeance on the virgin 
press, and the next day Lovejoy’s body was borne home to his 
sick wife amidst scoffings and rejoicings. 


The use of Faneuil Hall, Boston, was asked to tell the world 
the horror Massachusetts felt. The Mayor and Aldermen refused. 
A very numerously-signed petition was then presented, and the 
hall at length granted for the 8th of December. Resolutions were 
put forward and supported, and then the Attorney-General rose to 
speak. He declared that while he lived, Lovejoy was presump- 
tuous and imprudent, and that when he died “ he died as the fool 
dieth.” He compared Lovejoy’s murderers with the men who 
threw the tea overboard in Boston harbor in 1773, and he com- 
pared slaves with “a menagerie with lions, tigers, a hyena 
and elephant, a jackass or two, and monkeys in plenty.” Wendell 
Phillips was not expected to speak that evening, he was only a 
young lawyer known but to a few present, with his oratorical 
powers still unrevealed. Moved by deepest indignation at the 
language he had just heard, Wendell Phillips rose, and amidst the 
uproarious outcries of the partisans of slavery—who formed about 
one-third of the meeting—expressed his surprise that such lan- 
guage should have met with applause. Henry Wilson says that 
he characterised and condemned the Attorney-General’s language 
“in the strongest terms of reprobation, though it was done in 
terms and tones of thrilling interest.” “When I heard,” said 
Wendell Phillips “the gentleman lay down principles which 
place the murderers of Alton side by side with Otis and Hancock, 
with Quincy and Adams, I thought those pictured lips (pointing 
to their portraits which hung about the hall) would have broken 
into voice to rebuke the recreant American—the slanderer of the 
dead.” Applause and loud outcries greeted these words. “Sir,” 
continued Mr. Phillips, “for the sentiments he has uttered on 
soil consecrated by the prayers of Puritans and the blood of 
patriots, the earth should have yawned and swallowed him up.” 
At this the uproar became so great that nothing could be heard, 
save cries of “ Take it back.” When comparative silence was once 
more restored, Mr. Phillips quietly and firmly refused to unsay 
his words. He spoke at some length, eloquently and to the point, 
closing this remarkable, unexpected, unprepared speech, with the 
declaration that “when liberty was in danger, Faneuil Hall had 
the right, and it was her duty to strike the keynote for these 
United States . ... the passage of the resolutions, in spite of the 
opposition led by the Attorney-General of the Commonwealth, 
will show more clearly, more decisively, the deep indignation 
with which Boston regards this outrage.” Henry Wilson says 
that with this speech “began that advocacy of human rights, 
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which for more than a generation he continued with tireless and 
persistent zeal. To it he consecrated culture, learning, and that 
marvellous eloquence on which the multitudes of a generation 
hung with never-waning delight.” 

In 1842, when George Latimer, a native of Virginia, was seized 
in Boston city itself, without a warrant, by a man who claimed 
him as his slave, a meeting was held in Faneuil Hall for the pur- 
pose of condemning the arrest and the proceedings which had 
grown out of it. Fully four thousand persons were present, 
amongst them a band of pro-slavery men, determined to break up 
the meeting. Edmund Quincy, despite the uproar, made a most 
touching, eloquent speech, from which I regret the scope of this 
paper will not permit me to quote. The speakers who followed 
him could not be heard for the tumult. At length the time came 
for Wendell Phillips to address the riotous assembly. Amidst 
shouts, hisses, uproar, he told them they were cowards, that they 
shook the chains that bound them to the car of slavery, but dared 
not break them. He denounced the equivocal nature of the United 
States’ Constitution, which Abolitionists regarded as a “ covenant 
with death and an agreement with hell,” whilst others called it 
“an anti-slavery document.” Said Wendell Phillips: “When I 
look upon these crowded thousands, and see them trample on their 
consciences and the rights of their fellow-men at the bidding of a 
piece of parchment; I say, ‘My curse be upon the Constitution of 
these United States’” He always felt and spoke most strongly on 
this point. In 1846, at a meeting in Faneuil Hall, he pleaded to 
the Boston people to say, “‘ Law or no law, Constitution or no 
Constitution, humanity shall be paramount.’ I would send outa 
voice from Faneuil Hall that should reach every hovel in South 
Carolina, and say to the slaves, ‘Come here, and find an asylu.a 
of freedom here, where no talon of the national eagle shall ever 
snatch you away.’” 

In 1845, Wendell Phillips, in one of his speeches, referred to 
the position of the Church in regard to slavery. He asserted that 
the Church either remained silent, or, if it spoke at all, denounced 
the friends of the slave as infidels. He was a Christian, but “I 
will not have for mine the Christianity of this lanc, with its negro 
pew in the corner of every church, and its negro hate in the 
corner of every heart.” Ah! Wendell Phillips was better than 
his creed. How often do we hear ignorant people say that the 
Church helped to free the slave. How undeceived these people 
would be if they gave but a passing glance at that dark page of 
her history which the United States has turned back for ever ! 

Immediately after that dastardly Southerner, Preston S. Brooks, 
of South Carolina, had tried to murder Charles Sumner for his elo- 
quent pleading on behalf of Kansas and the colored man, in 1856, 
Wendell Phillips held a meeting at Boston, at which he said : 
“ Nobody needs now to read this speech of Charles Sumner’s to 
know whether it is good. We measure the amount of the charge 
by the length of the rebound. When the spear, driven to the 
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quick, makes the Devil start up at his own likeness, we may be 
sure it is the spear of Ithuriel.” 

Wendell Phillips delivered the funeral oration at the burial of 
John Brown, in 1859. We have all heard of brave old John 
Brown, of Ossawatomie, and his raid on Harper’s Ferry. Gallant 
John Brown! “QOssawatomie Brown!” Few of us will need 
reminding how John Brown collected a few hundred dollars and 
a few men, and made an attack on Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, in a 
heroic endeavor to free the slaves ; how his little band was over- 
come, two of his sons killed, himself badly wounded; how he 
was captured, tried, and executed. It was arash attempt, planned 
by a grand and noble mind. In his life, in his death, ‘“ Ossawa- 
tomie Brown” wasa hero. He was buried at North Elba, simply 
aud without ostentation. It is little to say that Wendell Phillips 
spoke eloquently. He could hardly do otherwise, when the source 
of his inspiration lay in that open grave. Of John Brown he said, 
“He has abolished slavery in Virginia. You may say this is too 
much. Our neighbors are the last men we’ know. The hours 
that pass are ones we appreciate the least. . . . True, the slave 
is still there. So, when the tempest uproots a pine on your hills, 
it looks green for months—a year or two. Still, it is timber—not 
atree. John Brown has loosened the roots of the slave system ; 


it only breathes, it does not live, hereafter. . . . His words, 
they are stronger even than his rifles. . . . The echoes of his 


rifles have died away in the hills; a million hearts guard his 
words.” 

Some of my readers will perhaps be thinking that I have been 
telling a great deal of the anti-slavery movement, and very little 
of Wendell Phillips. To any such I would say, that it was in his 
work for the liberation of the colored man that Wendell Phillips 
was at hisgreatest. He was always on the side of the oppressed ; 
they ever found in him a fearless exponent of their wrongs ; the 
oppressor found in him a merciless accuser. His advocacy of 
women’s rights, of temperance, of the mitigation of criminal 
yunishments, of the continued use of paper money, will be soon 
forgotten ; but his advocacy of anti-slavery doctrines will be 
remeinbered as long as history lasts. He will always live as the 
“silver-tongued Demosthenes,” as the grandest, greatest orator of 
the anti-slavery movement, a movement in which the earnest 
devotion of true men and women gave eloquence to many. 

I will conelude this rough sketch of Wendell Phillips’s work 
by quoting a few words from one of his speeches. Let us take 
them to heart, let us keep them in our memory, let us repeat them 
to others ; they are well worthy. He asks: ‘“ How shall we ever 
learn toleration for what we do not believe? The last lesson a 
man ever learns is, that liberty of thought and speech is the right 
of all mankind; that the man who denies every article of our 
creed is to be allowed to preach just as often and just as loud as 
we ourselves. No matter whose the lips that would speak, they 
must be free and ungagged. Let us always remember that he does 
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not really believe his own opinions who dares not give free scope 
to his opponent. . . . Entire, unshackled freedom for every 
man’s lips, no matter what his doctrine ;—the safety of free dis- 
cussion, no matter how wide its range ;—no check on the peaceful 
assemblage of thoughtful men !” 

Wendell Phillips is dead. The 3rd day of February, 1884, 
was the last time the sun rose for him. Death has silenced 
his eloquent voice ; the grave has closed over him. On that grave 
I, a stranger, but one who would fain do some slight work in the 
cause of human liberty, for which he did such mighty service, 
would reverently lay this small tribute. 

HYPATIA BRADLAUGH. 








In Prison for BGlasphemu. 





(Concluded from page 162.) 


AFTER breakfast on Tuesday morning I was taken to a cell in 
the basement, and had my own clothes given to me. When 
dressed I was brought out to the front entrance, and there I saw 
Mr. Foote, with a warder in charge of him. He was put into a 
cab, I and my warder in another, and, with the governor in a 
third, we were driven to the New Law Courts, which we found 
crowded with our friends, all eager to grasp our hands, all glad 
to see us smiling and undaunted, and all full of questions about 
our prison life. Of what happened at the trial all the readers of 
Our Corner are, of course, aware. Needless to say how glad we 
were that Lord Coleridge granted Mr. Bradlaugh’s application 
for a separate trial, for that, as well as securing the certainty of 
his acquittal, ensured us some more holidays from our hated dens. 
But a still greater happiness was in store for us. When the court 
rose for luncheon, Mr. Cluer came to us and told us that he had 
obtained the governor’s sanction to bring us something good to 
eat, and sure enough, in a few minutes he ushered in two waiters, 
each loaded with enough for two good dinners. I have never 
tasted anything half so delicious as that luncheon. We had not 
had a square meal for six weeks, so we set to work on it, 
and never hesitated until we had finished every scrap. Mr. Cluer 
stood looking on with a benignant smile, whilst we satisfied our 
starved stomachs ; and during the whole time of the trial, every 
luncheon time found him ready with waiters loaded with ample 
supplies of what seemed to us the sweetest food ever prepared. 
What a contrast between the Queen’s Bench and the Old Bailey. 
In the former we were treated like men, although we were being 
tried for, as the law stands, a criminal offence; and nothing 
could be more fair and courteous than the treatment we received 
at the hands of the Lord Chief Justice ; in the latter we were as- 


sumed to be guilty from the first. The counsel for the prosecution 
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were allowed to do just as they pleased ; unfair evidence, which 
would have been stopped at once by any other judge in any other 
court, was freely admitted ; our prosecutors, the aldermen of the 
city, sat on the bench, side by side with the judge, and walked 
out and in with him, lavishing their attentions upon him ; when 
Mr. Foote was making his defence, he was interrupted by the 
judge time after time, evidently with the intention of confusing 
him. In short, anything and everything was done which could 
help the prosecution and prejudice the jury against us. 

But, perhaps the most striking contrast was in the summing 
up. Anyone listening to the vindictive spite of Justice North 
might have fancied himself at a trial of heretics before the inqui- 
sition in the Middle Ages ; whilst the summing up of Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge exhibited so evident an intention to be entirely 
fair and just, that it compelled the grateful admiration of those 
among us who could not always agree with his logic. 

When the jury disagreed, the prosecution wanted to put the 
trial off to next term ; they hoped by that means to get it before 
some judge who might be induced to act as unfairly as Justice 
North. Very glad we were to hear Lord Coleridge refuse to allow 
it, for we said to each other that as long as we had so fair a judge 
as Lord Coleridge, and a jury which was not selected for its do- 
cility, they would never get a verdict against us. This they must 
have felt; for when they failed to get the case adjourned, they 
instructed counsel to go to the Attorney-General and obtain a 
nolle prosequi, enabling them to abandon the prosecution without 
a verdict of acquittal. In this they succeeded, much to our regret, 
for we came down to the court more than willing to be tried 
again. It wasa cruel disappointment to me, for I was looking 
forward to quite a number of trials and disagreements of juries. 

So we were taken back to Holloway prison, from which I 
emerged no more until my term had expired. 


The day after our return to prison, the governor came to my 
cell, and told me that, on the report of the doctor concerning our 
inability to eat the regular prison food, it had been decided to 
give us hospital diet. This was a very great improvement indeed, 
for I had now six ounces of bread for breakfast, with half-an- 
ounce of butter, and three-quarters-of-a-pint of tea, and the same 
for supper. For dinner, I had a small chop, sometimes roast 
sometimes boiled, eight ounces of potatoes, eight ounces of bread, 
and four ounces of rice pudding—Mr. Foote had afterwards an 
addition of an egg for his breakfast, and some ale for his dinner— 
so from that time I was in no further trouble so far as food was 
concerned. I used now and then to think that I should like a 
little change, but the food was good, and as much as I needed. A 
week or so after that, the sour-faced inspector came again, and 
this time he was accompanied by a gentleman. 

The inspector looked and passed on, but the gentleman (I have 
been told since that it was the secretary to the Prison Commis- 
sioners,) asked me about my reading. On learning that I was only 
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allowed one book per week from the prison library, he said that 
he would order that I should have as many asI could read. I 
thanked him, and immediately applied for more books, but the 
prison library is such a wretchedly poor one—there are scarcely 
a score good books there—that I exhausted it of everything worth 
reading in it in about three weeks, so then I made an application 
to have my own books brought to me. This was granted to both 
of us, and after that our friends were busily employed in bringing 
us books by the cart-load. 


By this time June had arrived, and well I remember what a 
splendid June it was. I used to speculate on how beautiful the 
country must look, in all the glory of such warmth and sunshine. 
Always an ardent lover of the beautiful in plants, I hungered for 
a sight of the flowers I delighted to look at ; but the only ones I 
ever saw, were what the governor sometimes wore in his coat, and 
a lovely bunch Mrs. Besant brought to show me when she came to 
visit me. I had permission now to exercise by myself up and 
down a path fifty paces in length. Beside the path, a few poor 
little weeds were growing, and I used to get what amusement I 
could from watching their growth. I got to be quite knowing 
concerning their habits. I had no idea before how interesting 
they can be. I felt as though I had lost some friends, when I 
found one day that they were all torn up. 


There were several nationalities represented in Holloway, but 
the foreigners were mostly Germans. There was a largely over- 
due proportion of Irishmen, mostly in prison for deeds of 
violence, and nearly all ticketed as “ laborers,” and all devoutly 
religious. In fact, all thieves are religious ; the large majority 
were Protestants, a smaller number were Roman Catholics, and 
there was a fair sprinkling of Jews; but excepting ourselves, 
there was not a solitary Freethinker in the whole prison. Free- 
thinkers are so rare in gaols, that not one of the warders had ever 
seen one. When I was interrogated by the prison official as to 
my various qualifications, we went on all smcothly until he asked 
me my religion. I answered, “None.” “What?” said he, in 
astonishment, and I had to repeat my answer more than once 
before he could understand me. It was so much a matter of 
course that a thief should be a religious man, that he could not 
conceive of anyone being in prison who was not pious. 

The officials of the prison were (excepting one of the “ princi- 
pals,” who is an arrogant bully by nature) uniformly as kind and 
considerate as the strict performance of their duties would per- 
mit. I hope that this tribute will not be any detriment to them 
in the eyes of brutal Harcourt. 

One kind of mental arithmetic I got quite smart at, namely, 
calculating the number of days, hours, minutes, and seconds I 
had to stay. I always knew exactly how many of each there 
were, and used to do all sorts of fancy sums in connexion with 
them. 

About the middle of July they shifted me from B. 2, 2, to 
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C. 2,2. My new cell had an improved ventilator, but being in a 
more acute angle of the prison than my old one, it was darker ; 
so dark, in fact, that it was only by perching on my work-bench, 
in a corner of the cell, that I could read without straining my 
eyes. 

Slowly, and with unvarying monotony, the time dragged itself 
along. I can hardly believe that those days had only twenty-four 
hours in them, they seemed so terribly long. Now and then 
came a red-letter day, when some friend came to visit me with a 
special order, or when, by some rare chance, I caughi a glimpse 
of my fellow prisoner, but such chances were rare. The greatest 
care was taken by the officials to keep us apart, so that only by 
some accident did we ever see each other. All the rest of the 
time was a dreary empty blank, each week a stereotyped edition 
of all the others. 

At last came my day of release. They brought me my last 
breakfast at eight o’clock, as usual, and, afew minutes afterwards, 
one of the principals let me out, and took me over to the “ F.,” or 
reception wing, there I was put into the cell, where I found my 
own clothes. It was a strange feeling, putting on civilised gar- 
ments once more. Then I was taken down to the Governor’s 
room, where I signed a number of books, without troubling a bit 
as to what they were; then to the lodge, where I found my wife 
and brother, with Mr. Bradlaugh, and the Governor of the prison, 
The official unbolted the last door between me and liberty; the 
Governor shook hands and wished me good-bye, and I passed out, 
once more a free man. W. J. RAMSEY. 








Our Household Pests. 


—_—_@———— 


I—THE FLEA. 


“ A PLAGUE on the fleas!” I can hear my dear irate old grand- 
mother, of happy memory, exclaim. She had a tremendous horror 
of fleas. If there was one in her bedroom, never a wink of sleep 
could she get until she had captured and martyred him. “They’re 
like those people,” she used to say, “ who'll give you a stab in the 
dark, but can’t stand exposure to the light of day. Try to show 
’em up, and they’ll get out of your sight in double quick time.” 
However, she consoled herself with the reflexion that they (back- 
biters and fleas alike) were doomed to make a bad ending ; and 
no witch-finder in the good old times was more enthusiastic in 
the pursuit of the devil’s brides than was my old granny in the 
extirpation of her nocturnal visitors. 

And if, besides, they are a generally persecuted race of crea- 
tures, they who suffer persecution are, after all, usually regarded 
with some considerable degree of interest. In witness thereof, 
we may note the goodly array of Acta Sanctorum and the 
chronicles of old John Foxe, to say nothing of street rows and 
legal proceedings concerning the Salvation Army. So our fleas, 
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pugnacious, nimble, bloodthirsty, execrable creatures, possess an 
interest in the eyes of some curious folk, who see more in them 
than my worthy old grandmother, who never peeped through a 
microscope in her life, ever perceived. 


Whence do the fleas come ? From eggs. Catch a bulky female ; 
lay out her internal anatomy on a glass slide under the microscope, 
using a low power, and you will readily detect several white oval 
bodies. These are eggs, of which she lays adozen or thereabouts. 
A tiny white worm (Fig. 1), which, in 
entomological nomenclature, is called 
a larva, issues from each of these eggs, 
and by feeding on such light nutri- 
tious matters as feathers, hairs, etc., 
speedily exceeds both its parents in 
length. Its jointed body consists of 
thirteen segments. Tufts of bristle- 
like hairs adorn its body, and a pair 
of hooks terminates its caudal extre- o@ 
mity, or, if you prefer plain English, 
its tail. These larve are as lively, so 
far as their powers of locomotion will Fig. 1. 
permit, as the perfect fleas themselves, but, possessing no legs, 


they can only tumble and twist and wriggle, and jerk their lithe 
figures about incessantly. 


After wriggling its way in the world for a few days—about a 
round dozen—it prepares to change its condition in life. So, after 
the manner of a number of other maggots, it spins for itself a 
silken cocoon’in which to pass into the pupal state. Then, before 
, emergence from the cocoon, the pupa 
fii be aon lela Pw (Fig. 2), like the chrysalis of the butterfly, 

aks passes through a certain stage of inactive 
existence, preparatory to developing its 
last and perfect form. The pupa corres- 
Fig. 2. ponds with the perfect flea in outline, 
looking for all the world like that insect tightly bandaged, differ- 
ing widely in this respect from those insects whose pupal forms 
bear no obvious resemblance to their ultimate shapes. 

The Flea, Pulex irritans (Fig. 3) belongs to the order Aphani- 
ptera, an order in which, though 
the species are comparatively 
few, the individuals are very 
numerous. Dogs, cats, fowls, 
bats, badgers, among other 
animals, have each their dis- 
tinctive fleas, which nestle in 
their hairs, or feathers, as the 
case may be, and therein lead- 
ing their epicurean life, escape 
capture by their insignificance 
and their active powers. They 
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are great lovers of warmth, and in hot, dry climates, become most 
irradicable nuisances. 

But a flea does not excite in one the feeling of disgust which 
is awakened by the sight of certain clammy, crawling creatures. 
He is a decent, respectable kind of insect, towards which we bear 
no instinctive personal animosity, such as we feel towards ugly 
toads and venomous serpents, but to which, on the principle of 
“peace at any price,” we are bound to show no quarter. “ Dear 
Miss,” said an old lady, “don’t you like fleas? Well, I think they 
are the prettiest little merry things in the world. I never saw a 
dull flea in all my life.” We should think not, since we are 
assured that it leaps two hundred times its own length, which is 
as though a tiger were to leap upwards of a thousand feet. This 
enormous muscular power has been taken advantage of by ingeni- 
ous showmen, in training fleas to draw along miniature coaches 
for public exhibition. 

But let us examine our flea closely. He has no bones to break, 
else he might be chary about making such tremendous vaults, 
altogether regardless of where he may alight. Secure in the 
matter of ribs, tibia, fibula, patella, and such fragile portions of 
anatomy, he is none the less braced and stayed for his marvellous 
athletics. Note that hard external shell, that chitinous integu- 
ment. Bones indeed! Why, that tough carapace forms as effec- 
tual a support and defence to its possessor as any armor ever worn 
by knight of olden days. Horny and rigid in itself, yet rendered 
flexible and easy of movement by numerous joints, the adventu- - 
rous flea can withstand any ordinary shocks of fate. 

We observe, too, that he has no head worth mentioning; a 
poor little, shrimped up, flattened caput, with such a small, unpre- 
tentious eye. The eye of the flea is of the type known as 
“simple ;” that is, it consists of but one lens, instead of the many 
lenses of the compound facetted eyes of the dipterous and other 
orders. The eye of the fly would not aid the flea in the struggle 
for existence, living, as it does, chiefly in darkness. But that it is 
sufficiently sensitive to light and danger is evident, since on the 
approach of these it immediately disappears with such marvellous 
celerity. 

How does it bite so sharply? Well, the flea does not really 
bite at all; it pierces its victims. The modus operandi is incisive 
or lanceolate, not mandibulate. Let us look closely at the struc- 
ture of its mouth. 

Do our readers understand the structure of a beetle’s mouth ? 
It is a typical mandibulate mouth, of which we shall treat more 
fully when speaking of cockroaches and crickets. Briefly here, 
then, it consists of :—Upper lip (labrum); lower lip (labium) ; 
upper jaws (mandibles), moving horizontally; lower jaws 
(mazille), also moving horizontally; tongue (lingua), resting 
on the Iabium ; maxillary palpi, two jointed feelers attached to 
the external margin of the maxille ; and two labial palpi, attached 
to the lower lip. Besides these, there are the antenne. [See 
“Tnsects and Flowers” in Our Corner for February.” ] 
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Now, looking at the corresponding organ in the flea, a cursory 
examination will scarcely find a trace of resemblance to such a 
mouth. We really want to institute a comparison between the 
mouths of different kinds of insects, particularly the flies and the 
aphides, in order to understand the similarity that underlies 
apparently unlike forms. 

But looking at the mouth of the flea we observe two long, 
thin organs, with serrated edges. These correspond to the 
mandibles of the beetles, though very unlike in form and 
function. These, together with the partly cleft organ, which 
corresponds to the labium or lower lip, sheath the actual 
piercing organ, which has no counterpart in the mouth of the 
beetles, but occurs in a modified form in the flies and gnats. The 
labrum of the beetles has no counterpart in the mouth of the flea, 
and the maxillary jaws are quite rudimentary, being simply 
basal plates for the attachment of the two maxillary palpi. 
The normal type of mouth, so wonderfully modified in the flea 
for the method of its existence, we shall find modified in an 
equally remarkable manner in the case of other insect plagues 
belonging to different species. 

Have our readers observed a row of tiny openings along the 
abdomen of the flea? These are the orifices for the breathing 
apparatus of the insect—the spiracles. The creature has no lungs, 
but his blood must be oxygenated, and these spiracles are the 
openings by which the vital air enters the tracheal system. These 
he has in common with all insects, and therefore, having said so 
much about him already, we will defer an examination of the 
economy of respiration until we can observe it in some insect 
where it is more strikingly developed. 

The legs of our flea are worth a passing notice. Observe the 
enormous muscular development of that hinder pair (Fig. 3), with 
their huge coxe and trochanters, the result of the saltatory efforts 
of countless generations of fleas. Observe also how the forelegs 
are doubled up, as it were, close beside the head, ready at a 
moment’s notice to afford protection to the organs of the mouth. 
Notice, too, the hooks which terminate the tarsus, and which the 
flea possesses in common with many other insects. Lastly, count 
his legs; he has six, and no insect has more or less than that 
number. 

Here we will take leave of him, with something of a kindly 
feeling after all, but with the conviction, nevertheless, that he is 
in his proper place upon the stage of the microscope, and not as a 
bedfellow of ours. We feel that the best atonement we can make 
for having deprived him of life, is to prepare him, through the 
waters of cleansing, for an immortality in balsam upon a neatly- 
finished slide. J. HORNER. 
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IV. 


OF the great class of Monocotyledones, with their parallel-veined 
leaves and the parts of their flower in three, only the remarkable 
order Orchidacew remains for our consideration. As we turn to 
it, we remind ourselves once again that the essential preliminary 
to seed-formation is the placing of ripe pollen from the stamen 
upon a stigma ready for its reception. We are not, at present, 
concerned in the changes that follow upon this, but only with the 
transference of the pollen. This essential preliminary needs to 
be kept well in mind in the study of Orchids. 

For the plants ranged under the name Orchidacewe are very 
strange in shape and color. In England we have 37 species in 
all. Among these are the purple, the marsh, the spotted, the 
green-winged, the dark-winged, the lizard, the fragrant, the but- 
terfly, the frog, the man, the musk, the bee, the spider, the fly, 
the bird’s nest, the bog, the fen Orchid, as well as helleborine, 
twayblade, coral-root, lady’s slipper, and lady’s tresses. Alto- 
gether there are known over the whole earth 394 genera at least, 
and some 3,000 species. And it is literally over the whole earth, 
with the exception of the frozen regions, and the fringe of land 
near them, and the very dry places. The woods, marsh lands, 
and fields of Europe, of Asia, of North America, at the Cape of 
Good Hope in Africa, in the hot moist air of India and of the 
Indian islands, west and east, of Madagascar, of Brazil and West- 
ern Mexico, in the warm mild districts of Central America, the 
Orchids live. In these countries the aspect and the habit of the 
plants are changed indeed, as compared to our English members 
of the order. The colors of the Orchids of this temperate clime 
are deepened, their variety multiplied a thousand-fold in the 
tropical plants. The oddities of shape seen in the English 
flowers become exaggerated almost to a fantastic wildness. The 
deep, heavy odors are deeper and are heavier, and instead of 
living as our humbler Orchids live, upon the food-supply yielded 
by spongy bogs, moist meadows, chalky downs, or the carpets of 
the fir-woods, these foreign flowers are found festooning the 
trunks of giant trees, or even hanging from bare rocks and 
stones. 

The mere names of our English Orchids give the key to their 
character. “ Marsh,” “bog,” and “fen,” tell us of the habitat of 
many of them, though their fellows haunt the copses and the 
fields. “Fragrant” and “musk” remind us of the odors by 
which in many cases insects are lured. But the majority of the 
names speak of oddities of shape in the flowers that bear them. 
The vagaries of Orchids in this particular are almost endless. By 
the modification of form, and of arrangement of parts of the 
flower, the strangest resemblances are brought about. Scarcely 
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an ordinary insect is unrepresented in this fantastic floral picture 
gallery. Yet, with all the apparently infinite diversity of form 
among the thousands of species of this wonderful order, one fun- 
damental type of structure runs through all. Anda fact more 
interesting even than this, is that this fundamental type is but a 
modification of the general plan of structure met with in the 
Monocotyledones. 

Thus he that undersiands the build of the flower of one of the 
English purple or spotted Orchids, has the key to that of every 
one of the most aberrant tropical forms. He will also find that 
the main plan of the structure of every Orchid is identical with 
that upon which the flowers of the Lily, the Flag, the Snowdrop, 
and all other members of the parallel-veined class are con- 
structed. 

Let us take one of the common English Orchids for our study. 
The earliest out is the Orchis mascula, the male or purple orchis. 
It is a dweller in copses and on pasture lands, reaching in the 
Lake district a height of 1,500 feet above the sea-level. In this 
very month of April it appears, and as late as June, its deep-hued 
flowers and leaves, with spots of purple-biack, are to be seen. The 
spotted orchis, Orchis maculata, comes out a little later. You 
will rarely find it before May-day, unless the spring is a very for- 
ward one. It lives in moist places, and has climbed in the 
Scottish highlands to twice the height reached by the mascula. 

Either of these plants will serve for the purpose of study, and 
only the student who follows the description now to be given 
with the orchid-flower before him will have thoroughly mastered 
the complex beauty of its structure. For a guide to those who 
may be able to obtain the actual flowers, and as a help to all who 
may follow the account now to be given, pictures of the parts of 
an orchid flower accompany the description. 





Pollinia after removal. Upper pair before, lower after, divergence. 


You have dug out of the ground, then, a purple Orchid, the 
tubers or swellings at its base, the narrow, oblong, spotted, blunt 
leaves, the stem warying in height from half-a-foot to one and 
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a-half feet are all noted. On the top of the stem is a loose group 
of flowers, red-purple in color, or in some rare cases white. Each 
flower has a single bract or leaf at its base, as long as the apparent 
stalk of the flower. I say apparent stalk, for the red, twisted 
lower part of the orchid that looks so like the pedicel or flower- 
stalk, is nothing of the kind. It is the ovary. 


Remove one flower carefully and get rid of its bract. Notice 
upon the side of the flower nearest to you, ere you removed it 
from the stem, a large oddly-shaped organ, spotted with purple. 
This is the labellum, or the little lower lip. It should be taken 
as the guide to the observation and understanding of other parts 
of the flower. In studying the Orchid, always keep this labellum 
next to you. 


Let us try to make out the parts of the flower. We remember 
that these are, in ordinary flowers, the calyx of sepals, the corolla 
of petals, the androecium of stamens, the gynecium of carpels. 
In the Monocotyledones generally, as in the Lily and the Iris, the 
sepals and petals are so much alike, that they are taken together 
as forming one organ, the perianth. The Orchid has a perianth 
richly colored, and made up of six parts. Of tiese six parts, five 
are crowded together at the side of the flower opposite to that on 
which the labellum or sixth part is placed. All the six are planted 
upon the top of the long ovary or seed-case, that we are likely to 
take at first for the tlower-stalk. 

The labellum is to us by far the most important part of the 
perianth. Placed, as we have seen, on the lower side of the 
flower, z.¢., on the side next to the observer, this lower lip, as 
broad as it is long, with its recurved margins and its three lobes, 
forms at once an attraction and a landing-place for insects. Its 
attractive power is not, however, only due to its color or oddity of 
shape above. A spur juts out from it below. This spur adds to 
the strange appearance of the labellum. But it does something 
more than this in the way of enticing and satisfying insects. The 
spur is a nectary. It contains honey, not in the cavity of the spur, 
but in the thickness of the walls of the spur. An insect, there- 
fore, who is lured to the flower of the Orchid, and lands upon the 
broad upper region of the labellum, will lean over the edge of the 
stage on which he stands, and plunge his proboscis down into the 
long spur. Into the walls of this he will force his way, and from 
them drink up some of the nectar or honey with which they are 
thickened. All this is a work of time, and some seconds must 
elapse between the first landing of the insect upon the label- 
lum and his flight away honey-laden. 

During that time of sojourn upon the Orchid flower, the insect 
may have performed an act most important to the flower. To 
understand what this is, we must now look for the stamens of the 
Orchid. Upon the upper side of the flower, 7.¢., the side remote 
from the observer, is a remarkable column that rises vertically 
upwards. Upon the front face of that column are two membra- 
nous purple bags, broader above than below. These are the two 
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anther-lobes of the single stamen. What has become of the other 
five stamens that are usually present in the flower of a Monoco- 
tyledon ? They are all present, but so modified that the ordinary 
observer is apt to think them wanting, and the genius of a Francis 
Bauer and of a Charles Darwin was needed to discover their 
whereabouts. 'Thanks to these great thinkers, we now know that 
the two ridges of the column that bound to right and left the one 
perfect stamen are in truth two imperfect stamens. Still, this 
only accounts for half of the half-dozen. Look again at the label- 
lum. It is three-lobed. Why? Because two more stamens have 
become petal-like, and have conjoined with one of the leaves of 
the perianth to form the labellum. The sixth stamen is repre- 
sented by a little thread of vessels that runs up the front of the 
column. 

Within each of the membranous purple anther-lobes we should 
expect to find pollen. Our expectations are realised, not without 
astonishment. For the pollen is not, as in other plants, a dust or 
powder. Each anther-lobe contains a pear-shaped stalked body. 
If this is removed and examined, the upper broader part is seen 
to be a mass of packets of pollen-grains. The packets are held 
together by threads that unite below into the stalk of the pollen- 
mass. The whole structure within each anther-lobe is the 
pollinium; the stalk region, on which, as a rule, no pollen-grains 
occur, is the caudicle, or little tail. 

The pollinia are at first not free. If you study an Orchid in 
April, it will be necessary to dissect open the anther-lobe in order 
to reach the pollen-mass enclosed within. Later in the year, each 
lohe splits longitudinally, and the pollen-masses are then visible 
within the open anther-lobes. But even then the pollen-masses 
are not wholly free. For the bases of the caudicles are found to 
be still covered by a membrane not yet noticed by us. 

To understand this membrane that lies in front of the lower 
ends of the caudicles of the poilinia, we must look a little below 
the anther-lobes. Below them is a shiny, sticky depression, hardly 
deep enough to be called a hollow. This depression is found to 
be on the top of the long, twisted ovary, and is in fact the stigma. 
As it is longer from above downward at each side than it is in the 
middle, the viscid stigmatic depression appears to be two-lobed, 
and therefore represents two stigmas. Where is the third stigma 
that we should expect to see, both from the general structure of 
Monocotyledonous flowers. and from the fact that a cross-section 
of the ovary reveals to us three sets of seeds on the wall that tell 
us of the presence of three carpels in the gyncecium ? 

The third stigma is modified to form the piece of membrane 
that covers the bases of the pollen-masses. The little beak or 
rostellum upon the upper edge of ihe viscid stigmatic depression, 
and at the foot of the anther, is the third stigma. At first this 
rostellum is a continuous, unruptured piece of membrane, com- 
pletely enclosing the bases of the two pollinia. But as the flower 
ripens, and the anther-lobes open vertically, the rostellum splits 
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above and at the sides, but not below. Thus it comes to be a kind 
of delicate trap-door, fringed at its lower edge, but free at the 
sides and at the top, admitting, therefore, of depression down- 
wards. 

If the rostellum is carefully depressed, the lower ends of the 
caudicles of the pollen-masses are exposed. They are found to 
be sticky. So that as a whole each pollinium within its anther- 
lobe presents from above downwards, a broad mass of pollen 
packets held together by threads, a threadlike caudicle, a sticky 
gland, or retinaculum. 





Orchid flower. Ovary cut across; labellum (below) partly removed; stigma 
surface dark, dotted ; rostellum immediately above this; one anther-lobe (left) 
closed ; one (right) showing pollinium within. 

We are now ina position to see how all this complex machinery 
works. An insect is attracted to the Orchid flower by its color, 
‘ its shape and possibly by the memory of past honey-meals. It 
lands upon the labellum, thrusts its head down into the spur in 
search of honey. The search is protracted as the walls of the 
spur have to be gnawed into ere the nectar imprisoned within 
their substance is reached. All this time the forehead region of 
the insect is resting against the base of the column that stands 
erect upon the side of the flower opposite to his landing stage. 
The rostellum is, if the time of the visit is well-chosen, depressed, 
and the head of the visitor rests against the two sticky retinacula. 
These retinacula, exposed to the air by the depression of the ros- 
tellum that had hitherto covered them, “set” on the insect-head. 
The time requisite for this “setting” is provided as,a consequence 
of the position of the sought-for honey, not in the cavity of the 
spur, but in the thickness of the walls. 

The meal over, the insect withdraws from the flower. It 
draws with it the two pollen-masses adhering to its head. Flying 
from the flower whence the pollinia have been removed, he may, 
within a short time, visit another Orchid of the same species. 
Now, if no change has taken place in the relative position of the 
two removed pollen-masses, the insect, again landing on the 
labellum and seeking for nectar, will strike the pollen-masses 
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against the two anther-lobes of the second flower, and no fertili- 
sation will result. 

If, however, the pollen-masses, after removal from an Orchid, 
are watched, a very remarkable change is observed. The student 
can, by aid of a sharply pointed lead pencil or of a knife, remove 
the two pollinia in the same way as the insect removes them. If 
the pencil point or knife point is pressed lightly against the 
rostellum of the Orchid and retained in this position for a few 
seconds, upon withdrawal one or both of the pollen-masses are 
also withdrawn, upon withdrawal the two pollinia are parallel to 
each other. But within a very few seconds they are seen to move 
slowly away from each other, outwards, downwards, forwards. 
This movement continues until, in place of being parallel, they 
are nearly in the same horizontal plane. If now the pencil or 
knife is pressed against the rostellum of an Orchid flower, the 
masses of pollen strike, not against the anther-lobes, but upon the 
sticky depression below and to the right and left of the anther, 
4. €., upon the stigma. 

Exactly the same thing occurs in the case of the pollinia that 
are removed by insects. They also, after removal, undergo a 
movement away from each other outwards, downwards, forwards. 
They also, when borne by the insect to a second Orchid flower, 
will hit against the stigma-surface. The stickiness of the stigma 
helps to detach some of the grains of the pollen. These left upon 
the stigma, the object in search of which we set out is attained. 

Two other facts in conclusion. Note that only some of 
the pollen grains are detached, and the whole pollinium is not 
moved from the head of the insect. Thus more than one flower 
can be fertilised by the pollen from one Orchid. Again the 
rostellum is elastic. If the trapdoor rostellum is depressed, and 
the insect does not stay long enough to allow the sticky glands 
or retinacula to set firmly upon his head, when he flies away the 
rostellum flies up into place again. Thus it covers once again the 
retinacula, keeping them from contact with the air until a new 
and perhaps more successful visitor comes. 

These admirable adaptations must have required a vastly long 
period of time for their gradual evolution. Notice, finally, how 
completely they prevent the possibility of self-fertilisation. They 
insure that cross-fertilisation which is one of the chief causes of 
the initial variation in offspring upon which natural selection 
can work. EDWARD B. AVELING, D.Sc. 








The Hush through the Pass. 
——_~>——_ 
IT is a truism to remark that the steamboat, the railway, and the 
telegraph have brought all lands, so to speak, close together. Less 
than fifty years ago Englishmen out in India were glad enough to 
receive news from home six months old; now a weekly mail 
carries letters from London to Bombay in twenty days, and crowds 
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of tourists take the field yearly, running over the length and 
breadth of our great dependency in less time than it would of 
yore have taken them to penetrate one hundred miles in from 
Calcutta. Yet, though lines of railway spread over the whole 
peninsula of Hindustan, the accessibility of many important places, 
such as the various sanataria established in the Himalayas, is not 
all that could be desired. Take for instance the sanatarium and 
station on the Mussoorie and Landour hills in the north-west 
Himalayas. A railway journey of something over a thousand 
miles (the exact distance is 1,040 miles) from Calcutta carries the 
traveller to Saharunpore, whence the fifty-six miles to Rajpore, at 
the foot of the Mussoorie hills, must be accomplished in the 
good (?) old-fashioned dak-gharry, omnibus, mail-cart, or ekka 
(a springless, jointless, one-horse, native cart), each mode of con- 
veyance being worse than the other, in a descending scale of com- 
fort. A dak-gharry is something like a four-wheeled cab, rather 
more roomy inside, but rickety beyond conception. A dak-gharry 
is never new—at least I have never seen a new one—and how the 
wretched things hold together, considering the pace they are 
driven at and the roughness of the roads, is a marvel ; and the 
jolting—there, the very remembrance of it is enough to make one’s 
bones ache. They are drawn by horses, or rather ponies, generally 
two, an«l on every line that I have travelled these tats or ponies 
have been poor, miserable creatures, mere skin and bone. How 
often, seeing how they are driven and used, have I wished that 
Martin’s Act extended to all parts of India. 


In approaching any great chain of mountains, the traveller has 
to pass through a belt of low hills before arriving at the main 
range. The Piedmont, or foot hills of the Himalayas, below Mus- 
soorie, are the Sewaliks—hills rendered famous by the geological 
discoveries of Falconer, Cantley, and others. The road from 
Saharunpore to Rajpore and Mussoorie leads through the Sewalik 
range by the wild and wooded pass of Mohun. Upto the mouth of 
the pass the road is good, but in the pass itself it is, or was some 
years ago, execrakle. Deep ruts, uneven and water-worn hollows, 
with not a few respectable-sized boulders dropped from the cut- 
tings and cliffs on either side, studded the whole breadth of the 
road till close to the military station of Dehra, in the Doon Valley, 
below Rajpore. Over all obstructions, the dak-gharry, omnibus, 
or mail-cart was whirled at full galop. The consequent jolting 
can be imagined, but not described. Happy was the traveller if 
his vehicle did not turn over or break down, as not unfrequently 
happened. Between Saharunpore and Mussoorie, Government has 
erected four or five dik-bungalows, or rest-houses, where the 
traveller can get a wash and a tough, pitiably tough, fowl for 
breakfast, and ditto for dinner. The Mohun dak-bungalow at the 
mouth of the pass is perhaps the best of all the rest-houses on this 
line ; and here one day in October some years ago I found myself 
stranded. My dak-gharry had broken down, and I had to send 
back to Saharunpore for another. I had a full day to wait, and 
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had to spend it in the bungalow, for, though I knew that the 
jungles in the pass swarmed with game-deer, tigers, and elephants, 
beside small game, I also knew that it would be useless to go out 
without native hunters and guides, and so I passed the day in 
reading and knocking my heels about in the verandah of the 
bungalow till evening. I was just thinking of going out for a 
stroll before dinner, when the sound of wheels attracted my 
attention, and a dak-gharry drove up to the bungalow. For a 
second I hoped it was a fresh gharry for me; but no, there was 
luggage on the top and someone inside. It stopped, and a tall 
young fellow, with the erect carriage of a soldier, sprang out. 

“Hullo!” he shouted. “ You here, by all that’s good! Why, 
man, | have been writing to you to Benares.” 

It was Dennis MacMahon, of the —th Bengal Cavalry. 

Dennis and I had been at school and college together, but had 
not met, though we had occasionally corresponded, since we had 
entered the army. After coming out to India, he became a great 
shikarrie—a mighty hunter—secretary to the pig-sticking hunt 
(the tent club) in his station, and a man always prowling after 
bears, tigers, panthers, and such-like, and not at all caring for balls 
and parties, and the usual gaieties of an Indian military station. 

After we had exchanged greetings, and I had explained my 
forlorn position, he said, in his short abrupt way : 

“You take a seat in my gharry. I want you up at Dehra. Do 
you know what I[ am going up for ?” 

“No, what ?” 

“lo get married.” 

“To get married!” I repeated in astonishment. “ You, the 
mighty Nimrod, the confirmed misogamist, as I have heard. 
What a joke!” 

MacMahon laughed. 

“ Look here,” he said. You give me some dinner, and I will 
give you a lift as far as Dehra afterwards. On the road I will tell 
you how it all came about.” 

In an hour after we were whirling along in his dak-gharry 
towards Dehra and the hills. We finished our cigars, he chucked 
away the stump of his. I lit a fresh one, and he began his story. 
It was told under difficulties, but the interest of his adventure 
made us both unmindful of the awful jolting we were under- 
going. 

“* Last year,” said MacMahon, “one evening in June I arrived 
at the Mohun dak-bungalow. I was on two months’ leave, and 
had spent one of the two down Jubbulpore-way after tigers, and 
feeling a little seedy, was running up to Mussoorie for a breath 
of cool fresh air. At Mohun I found Major Peachen, his wife, 
and a young lady, Miss Norah O’Connor, daughter of Colonel 
O’Connor, commanding at Dehra. I knew Peachen slightly. He 
was a little man, rather weak and washy, and frightened of his 
wife, who ruled hlm. Hearing my gharry driving up he stepped 
out into the verandah, and, recognising me, came forward and 
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shook hands, asking me to join him and the ladies at dinner. Of 
course I had to consent, and hastily tubbing, and putting on 
something presentable, made my appearance in the centre room 
just as dinner was announced. Mrs. Peachen I had met before, 
Miss O’ConnorI did not know. You know how confoundedly 
shy I am, so when the Major introduced me I was only conscious 
of a pair of sad grey-blue eyes with dark lashes, masses of raven 
hair over a fair white forehead, and a tall slight figure, as com- 
prising the personality of Norah O’Connor. Later I noticed the 
sad look was settled on her face ; she seemed anxious and worried. 
During dinner I learned the cause. It seems Miss O’Connor had 
been with the Peachens up at Simla till two days ago, when a 
telegram from Colonel O’Connor announcing the sudden and 
dangerous illness of Mrs. O’Connor, Norah’s mother, had caused 
them all three to start for Dehra with all haste. The Peachens 
accompanied Norah, partly on the latter’s account, and partly 
because Mrs. Peachen was related in some way to Mrs. O’Connor. 
Arriving here at Mohun, a little before I did, they found 
Colonel O’Connor’s own mail-phaeton waiting for them, and that 
he had posted relays of private horses along the road to Dehra. 

“Dinner was barely over when the arrival of a dak-gharry, and 
a sudden hubbub of voices outside drew our attention. We went 
out and found a gharry just arrived from Rajpore with an Eurasian 
clerk, who informed us that a herd of wild elephants was in posses- 
sion of the road through the pass, and that he had escaped at great 
risk from a savage old tusker who, he assured us, had chased his 
gharry for half a mile. This was startling news. 

“¢ What are we to do?’ said Majq Peachen, ‘1 am afraid we 
won't be able to go on to-night, Norah.’ 

“«T am not going to trust myself on that road while elephants 
are on it,’ said Mrs. Peachen. 

“Miss O’Connor was silent for a while, then looking up, said 
with sudden decision, ‘I must get on to-night.’ 

“¢ You can’t, Norah,’ said Mrs. Peachen; ‘you can’t go by 
yourself you know, and Iam sure neither Major Peachen nor I 
will start to-night and face the elephants. It would be simple 
madness.’ ‘ 

“* Well then I must, and will, go by myself. Iam sorry to 
oppose you, Eliza, but I cannot wait here, knowing how ill poor 
mamma is. Papa’s coachman will drive me, and if he even won’t 
come, I’ll drive myself.’ I looked at her; there was a bright 
light in her eyes, and the lines of her pretty rosebud mouth were 
set hard. 

“Mrs. Peachen seemed astonished and offended, and walked 
away. Miss O’Connor followed her. I heard them talking in the 
dining-room. Mrs. Peachen was expostulating. Major P. looked 
irresolute and half frightened. I turned and began to cross- 
examine the driver of the gharry which had come in, and soon 
found that the story told by the Eurasian clerk, of the elephant 
giving chase, was a good deal exaggerated. 
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“¢T tell you what, Major,’ I said. ‘I will undertake to drive 
you all in the mail-phaeton past those blessed elephants, if you 
will.’ 

“¢Thank you, Captain MacMahon. I accept your kind offer on 
my account freely.’ 

“Tt was Miss O’Connor who had stepped out unperceived. 
Then turning to Major Peachen, she continued : 

“Tam sorry, Major Peachen, I am annoying Mrs. Peachen and 
you by persisting in going on, but I must get to Dehra as soon as 
possible.’ 

“Captain MacMahon,’ she added, to me, ‘if you really are in 
earnest in offering to drive me, you do not know how obliged I 
shall be, and so will papa.’ 

“TI smiled at her earnestness, and said, ‘Of course I was only 
too glad to be of use.’ 

“Well, will you kindly order the carriage,’ she said, ‘and I 
will go and get ready.’ 

“ T gave the order, and then ran into my own room, and huddled 
my traps together, telling my native servant that he was to bring 
them on next day. I took, however, out of its case a heavy four- 
bore double rifle, with half-a-dozen cartridges loaded with solid 
conical bullets. I thought it might come in useful. 


“As the carriage drove up, I went out and found Miss O’Connor 
ready shawled and hatted, with a light valise in her hand. The 
fixed, determined look was still on her face. I glanced at the 
carriage ; it was a heavy, substantially built mail-phaeton, the 
horses a pair of strong country-breds, the harness new and sound. 
I put my rifle with the cartridges below the box seat, and jumped 
up myself, and then bent d$wn to help Miss O'Connor in. 

“Major Peachen was standing by her side, still irresolute and 
frightened. 

“«T am so sorry I have offended Mrs. Peachen, Major. I really 
could not stay. You will come on to-morrow, will you not ?’ 

“She held out her hand. The Major took it, and uttered some 
feeble words of remonstrance. 

“*T couldn’t, indeed ; indeed I couldn’t,’ she said, and sprang 
up lightly to the seat in front beside me. The native coachman 
and two syces (grooms) hesitatingly got in behind. I took the 
reins, and we were off. 

“Night had closed in, but a full moon shone ina clear sky, 
lighting up the dark jungle that stretched away up the pass as far 
as the eye could reach, and the white macadamised road winding 
through it. As we turned into the main road, Miss O’Connor 
said : 

“¢*Do you think any wild elephants are really in the pass ?’ 

“<T think so, but that clerk’s account of them is exaggerated. 
The herd really consists of only three or four individuals; at 
least, only three or four were seen. One of them rushed trum- 
peting off the road, and this is what he called being charged.’ 

“¢Well, you know, I didn’t believe the story at all, for twice 
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before, when I went through this pass with papa, they tried to 
frighten us about the elephants ; but we went on, and never met 
any. Do you think there is much danger ?’ 


“T had hastily thought the whole matter out, and replied : 


“<Tf the elephants have not moved away—which they may 
have—there zs danger, not from them, but that the horses will 
take fright and dash away. If I can then keep them on the road, and 
we meet nothing coming down against which we can cannon, I 
think we will be safe. At the worst, we may be upset, and 
hundreds of upsets take place without serious injury being done. 
You see, Miss O’Connor, I am telling you plainly how the case 
stands, for I think I can trust to your courage.’ 

“«Thank you much, I think you can,’ she said. ‘Have you 
formed any plans as to how to go past the elephants if they are on 
the road ?’ 

“« Yes. I questioned the driver of that gharry that came in 
closely. The elephants are by a pool below the road in the dry 
bed of a rocky stream a mile beyond the place where we next 
change horses. Fortunately, too, I learn that the road there has 
been lately mended, and is good. <A bridge crosses the bed of the 
stream, and the road is level, or with only a gentle incline to the 
next posting place beyond, and fairly wide. When we get within 
two or three hundred yards of the bridge, we will give the horses 
a few minutes’ breathing time, while I will steal forward with my 
rifle and see what the elephants are doing. It is no use shooting, 
for even if I could drop one, which in this uncertain light is 
doubtful, the others might charge down the road and frighten the 
horses any way. No; I will only see where the elephants are 
exactly and come back.’ 

“¢ And if any of them should be in the road ?’ 

“¢Then we will perch you on a safe place on the rocks, unhar- 
ness the horses, and get the Syces to hold them, while the coach- 
man and I try to drive the elephants off.’ 

“+ And if they are not on the road, but by the side near the 
pool ?’ 

“¢ Then I will take a good grip of the reins and ask you to take 
the whip. We will go at a smart pace until we come within sight 
of the elephants, and when I say “ Now,” you must bring the lash 
down as hard as you can on the horses, otherwise when the 
elephants trumpet—as probably they will—the horses hearing and 
seeing them will try to wheel round and dash over the bridge.’ 

“She was silent. We had been going at a good pace, and were 
fast nearing the first posting place. 

“ After a long time Miss O’Connor said suddenly : ‘ Captain 
MacMahon, I am afraid my headstrong obstinacy in coming on to- 
night has made you risk your life for me.’ 

“« And you,’ I said ; ‘ You are risking your life.’ 

“«Yes, but my life is my own. I can risk that, but I have no 
right to ask others to risk sheir lives for me.’ 

“T laughed. 
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“* Miss O’Connor, they tell me I am always risking my life 
tiger-shooting and hunting. This will be one among many ad- 
ventures to recall when I am in my dotage. Thank you all the 
same for your kindness in coming with me, and thanks, too, for 
trusting to my courage.’ 

“T looked at her, she was a little pale but firm and calm, and 
looked very beautiful, I thought. 

“In a few minutes we drove up to the posting house. While 
they were changing, I made further enquiries about the elephants, 
A foot passenger, just come in, had passed them; there were 
three of them, none on the road, all by the side of the pool. The 
horses changed, we started. I knew the road well, and in ten 
minutes had reached a spot where I knewa bend of the road led 
in a straight run into the bridge. I stopped, drew the carriage on 
one side of the road, and getting the Syces, who by the way 
looked awfully frightened, to hold their heads, jumped down, and 
rifle in hand, crept forward towards the bridge. It was an absolutely 
still night—not a breath of air seemed stirring. Crouching and 
creeping, I got to the parapet at the head of the bridge, and looked 
cautiously over. One, two, three elephants they were, one a 
tusker, pulling up the tufts of long coarse grass growing at the 
edge of the pool : the heads of all three luckily turned away from 
the bridge. I glanced up the road clear and straight, nothing in 
sight. Silently I shrunk back, and told Miss O’Connor what I 
had seen. As I climbed up on to the box by her side, and pre- 
pared to take the reins, she laid her hand on my arm. 

“<¢Thank you again,’ she said, simply looking up to my face 
with her clear truthful eyes. 

“T took her hand in mine and held it for a moment; it was 
warm and steady. Somehow imminent danger seems to bring 
hearts very close together. At that moment I felt that Norah 
O’Connor was the one woman to me in the world. 

“* Give me the whip,’ she said. 

“T handed it to her, the frightened Syces clambered up be- 
hind, and we started at a fast trot. In a minute we were up to 
the bridge. As yet the horses had not seen the elephants. I took 
a good pull at the reins, and glanced down towards the pool—the 
elephants had turned round and were facing the bridge. 

““*Shwoo-o00-o0osh !’ went the three, trumpeting together. 

“* Now,’ I shouted. 

“ Lash-lash-lash the whip came down on the swerving horses. 

“A mad bound that lifted the pheton clean off the ground, 
and we were dashing up the pass like a thunderstorm. Every 
strap, every trace of the harness stretched to the utmost, was sorely 
tried that night—my arms, jerked almost to dislocation, could 
scarcely hold the reins. I glanced up at Norah. How beautiful 
she looked—standing, one hand holding the rail of the seat, the 
other upraised with the whip—her hat had blown off, and her 
loosened hair hung in rich masses down her back—her flashing eye, 
the heaving of her bosom, and the close hard set of her lips showed 
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how her spirit entered into the wild excitement of the adventure. 

““* We are safely past,’ I said—I had to shout almost to make 
myself heard. 

“She looked down at me and sat down. ‘Oh, how glorious— 
this wild rush through the pass,’ she said. 

“<« Yes, if I can only keep the horses on the road, and nothing 
breaks, and we meet nothing,’ I said. 

“ | tried to get a pull on the horses’ mouths, but it was useless— 
mad with terror they dashed on. Mile after mile flew by, and 
their speed was unabated. The post house appeared in sight, and 
I was unable to stop them. We passed it like a whirlwind ; the 
road became worse, and the jolting was terrible. Luckily the 
ascent became steeper, and the work began to tell on the horses ; 
they slackened into a canter, then into a trot, and in a few 
minutes I brought them toa stand, trembling, wet, and flecked 
with foam. I turned to my companion; she had her hands 
before her face, and she was trembling from head to foot. 

“In a moment she looked up with a bright smile, dashing 
away the tears from her eyes. 

**¢ You see I am only a weak girl after all,’ she said lightly. 

“JT let the horses walk for a mile or so, and then quietly 
trotted them to the next post-house, where they were changed. 

“The rest of the journey was without incident. In three hours’ 
time we turned in at the gates of Colonel O’Connor’s house in Dehra. 

“The old gentleman came out himself to meet us in the 
verandah. Mrs. O’Connor was better, and out of danger. Norah 
in a few words related the adventures of the evening to her 
father, and I was made genially welcome. 

“The Peachens turned up next day. Mrs. P. deeply offended, 
and gloomily cold. Norah begged her pardon humbly, aud made 
it up with her. Colonel O’Connor only laughed, and chaffed the 
poor little Major awfully. 

“Instead of passing my leave at Mussoorie, I spent the rest of 
it at Dehra. 

“Of course I was hopelessly in love with Norah, and on one 
of the last days of my leave, while out fora ride in the evening 
with her, I blurted it all out. What I said or what she replied I 
don’t know; I seemed to wake from a dream, to find myself 
riding very close beside Norah, holding her dear hand, and in the 
dusk that night, as I helped her off her horse, she rested a wee 
while in my arms. <And now, old fellow, I want you to stop with 
me at Dehra, and come to my wedding.” 

“Dennis, you are a lucky dog,” was my comment, as Mac- 
Mahon ended his story. 

“Do you know Miss O’Connor ?” he asked. 

“Yes, I have met her.” C. T. BINGHAM, 

Note.—Lest some one who has travelled to Mussoorie vid 
Saharunpore should think to catch me tripping in topographical 
knowledge of the localities between those two stations, 1 may 
acknowledge at once that I have taken a slight—a very slight— 
liberty with respect to the position of Mohun. 
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Tue long pending Constitutional struggle in Norway has moved ona 
stage. The Prime Minister, impeached for treason, has been convicted 
and sentenced to deprivation of office, his real offence being that he has 
tried to secure for the King of Sweden and Norway an absolute veto, in 
lieu of the suspense veto limited by the Constitution of 1814. Since 1872 
the King has repeatedly vetoed a measure, passed by the Storthing, for the 
almission of ministers to the National Assembly. On the 9th June, 1880, 
the Storthing resolved that the measure should be declared law without 
the King’s sanction. On this the King and his ministers refused to recog- 
nise the validity of the Storthing’s resulution, and the Ministry further 
advised the King to extend his veto to questions of supply. Thereupon 
the whole Ministry were impeached before the Rigsret or Supreme Court 
of the Realm, and the trials commenced last August. If the King insists 
on retaining the condemned ministers in office, we shall probably see a 
revolution in Norway, although there is as yet but little inclination to 
Republicanism amongst the Norwegians. The King may, however, easily 
provoke a movement for his dethronement. A Swedish paper published 
in Stockholm has recently been seized for alleging that the King had con- 
sulted officers of the Swedish and Norwegian armies as to the possibility 
of success in case he refused to execute the judgment of the Norwegian 
Court. If the allegation be well founded, the King’s crown is unsafe 
indeed. The latest news is that the King recedes in a grudging and 
insulting fashion. The Prime Minister is to lose his office, but is to be 
decorated as a reward for his treason. 


In France, the Comte de Paris is regarded as posing more distinctly as 
aspirant for the throne of that country; and-it is alleged that a large 
number of Senators and Deputies have been brought to look with favor 
on a restoration of the monarcky. It is not possible to decide on the real 
value of these rumors. What is certain is, that Republican France is 
rendered very difficult by Tunis, Madagascar, and Tonquin; and that the 
Orleans family is rich enough to have many adherents. The latest 
telegrams announce that the French have occupied Bacninh, but we 
English can hardly afford to upbraid them, with our own Egyptian sin 
growing larger daily. 


In the just published Bengal Government Report for the past year, the 
Lieutenant-Governor expresses his belief that the Bengal Rent Bill will 
remove a cause of much discontent and suffering, in the present, and a 
source of great potential peril in the future. 


In the Soudan, where we have neither right nor duty, we have killed 
and wounded many thousand ‘‘rebels.” These are not rebels against 
England, for England has no sovereignty in the Soudan. They are not 
rebels against Egypt, for the Soudan had been officially abandoned. Our 
troops, well drilled and well armed, have slaughtered by thousands these 
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nearly naked blacks, who were almost entirely armed with spears. We 
are told by telegram that the native ‘‘ troops’ with Osman Digna did not 
even know how to use the rifles already captured at Sinkat. English blood 
and treasure are being spilled and squandered; English honor is irretriev- 
ably lost, so far as Egypt is concerned. But we have “ glorious victories,” 
and the Queen takes great interest in the fighting. 


Fesruary closed with the wanton destruction of property at Victoria 
Station by means of dynamite, and of abortive attempts to effect like 
destruction at Charing Cross, Ludgate Hill, and Paddington Stations. 
Several persons appear to have deposited infernal machines at the luggage 
offices of each station, and then to have made good their escape. Men 
who do these things in England, alleging that they are acting for redress 
of Irish grievances, are the worst possible enemies to Ireland. Unfortu- 
nately dynamite is just now much too readily resorted to by excited and 
discontented men in all countries. Every explosion in a despotic country 
is a help to tyranny; every explosion in a constitutional country is a sore 
wound to the vitality of constitutional liberty. 


Tue New Reform Bill does more than merely extend household suf- 
frage to counties ; it equalises the borough and county franchises in the 
whole of the United Kingdom, and it is estimated that it will increase the 
electoral roll by 1,200,000 in England, 200,000 in Scotland, and 400,000 in 
Ireland. Faggot votes are to be somewhat diminished, but no condition 
of residence is imposed as needed to qualify the county elector, who in 
this has_still an advantage over the occupiers in the borough. In the fine 
speech with which he introduced the Bill, Mr. Gladstone declared that, 
*‘in the main, it is the representative system which is the strength of the 
modern State in general, and of the State in this country in particular.” 
It is surely worth adding to this, that the representative system becomes a 
farce and a sham unless the duly-elected representative is allowed freely 
and according to law to perform his duty to his constituents. 


Tue Government having, on the 20th February, determined to oppose 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s motion, if he renewed it in face of my under- 
taking to wait until the law courts decided on the legality of my conduct 
on the 11th, took care on the 21st to be beaten, by not issuing any whip to 
their supporters, although they well knew that the Tories had issued a 
four-line urgent whip. 


‘Tue feeling of indignation against the House of Commons for its 
violation of Northampton’s constitutional right, as expressed by resolutions 
of various political organisations through the country, appears to be 
widening and deepening. The respectable provincial journals speak out 
much more decidedly against the illegal conduct of the majority. 


Ar last, in consequence of the information filed by the Attorney- 
General, the High Court of Justice will be compelled to pronounce 
judicially upon the question which I sought to submit for its decision in 
1882, in the suit which was brought by Mr. Gurney, as representing the 
electors of Northampton. By the wording of the fifth count in the 
Attorney-General’s information, it appears that the Courts are to be called 
on to decide whether or not the oath is to operate as a religious test. 
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Tue Lewiston Journal remarks that bears take naturally to water. 
‘*They roam over the mountains and through the forests, dig open rotten 
logs for ants and worms, and secure all the hornets’ nests they can. 
and tear them to pieces and eat the young grubs, pick berries of all 
descriptions and eat them, and would seem to belong to the dry land 
animals. The fact is different. They love the water, not perhaps as well 
as the moose and deer, but better than most dry land animals. They 
are very fond of fish, and are expert fishermen, and show more cunning 
and instinct, if not reason, than many city chaps [ have seen about the 
lakes. I came suddenly upon a very large bear in a thick swamp, lying 
upon a large hollow log across a brook fishing, and he was so much in- 
terested in his sport that he did not notice me until I had approached very 
near to him, so that I could see exactly how he baited his hook and played 
his fish. He fished in this wise :—There was a large hole through the 
log on which he lay, and he thrust his forearm through the hole and held 
his open paw in the water and waited for the fish to gather around and 
into it, and when full he clutched his fist and brought up a handful of 
fish, and sat down and ate them with great gusto; then down with the 
paw again, and so on. The brook was fairly alive with little trout and 
red-sided suckers and some black suckers, so the old fellow let himself 
out on the fishes. He did not eat their heads. There was quite a pile of 
them on the log. I suppose the oil in his paw attracted a fish and baited 
it even better than a fly hook, and his toe nails were his hooks, and 
| sharp ones too, and once grabbed, the fish are sure to stay. They also 

catch frogs in these forest brooks, and drink of the pure water in the hot 
summer days, and love to lie and wallow in the muddy swamps, as well as 
our pigs in the mire. They often cross narrow places in lakes by swim- 
ming, and also rivers, and seem to love to take a turn in the water. I 
once saw one swimming from the mainland to the big island in Moosel- 
maguntic Lake, with just a streak of his back out of the water, looking 
like a log moving along. Sometimes you see only their heads out of 
water; at other times half of their bodies are tu be seen. We account for 
this difference by their condition. If fat, the grease helps to buoy them 
up; if lean, they sink lower in the water.” 


~ 





D. Vettoso, of Recife, Pernambuco, says the Lancet, claims to have 
found a new cure for cancer. He states in the Journal de Recife that ‘‘ the 
plant which is popularly known by the name of ‘ alvelos’ belongs to the 
Euphorbiacew, and is indigenous to Pernambuco. He alleges that a 
magistrate who was suffering from epithelioma of the face, and who had 
returned to his estate despairing of relief, was entirely cured of his disease 
by the topical application of the juice of this plant. Dr. Velloso, learning 
this, was induced to employ the same remedy on two patients at Hospital 
Pedro II.—one a case of canceroid of the nose, the other of epithelioma of 
the lip—with the result that the first patient was ‘ completely cured ’ in 
forty days, and the second in less than two months, much to the surprise 
of the other professional men of the establishment. Such results, he thinks, 
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justify a trial of the remedy, especially in uterine cancer. The action of 
the juice of the plant, as of cthers of the same natural order, is irritating, 
producing a spreading dermatitis without much pain; and the application 
of the cut stem or the juice of the fresh plant to the diseased part is said 
to result in destruction of the morbid tissue, which is replaced by healthy 
granulations—doing the work, in fact, of the chloride of zinc paste.” 





A New use has been found for the phonograph. Dr. Zintgraff and Dr. 
Chavanne are going to Central Africa, and they are taking with them a 
phonograph, hoping therewith to “fix” the speech and melodies of any 
unknown tribe they meet; they intend to forward their plates to Germany, 
to be examined by scientific men, and it seems possible that some light 
may thus be thrown on the tongues of these savage tribes. ‘There is, how- 
ever, also the possibility that the machine may be regarded as a piece of 


witchcraft, and that there may be much difficulty in persuading savages 
to speak into it. 





Tue Times has the following interesting notice of a mirage in Cali- 
fornia: ‘“ The San Francisco newspapers state that visitors to the Cliff- 
house had recently a clear view of the headland of North Farallon, which, 
from the Cliff-house point of view, is absolutely below the horizon. The 
heights, which were clearly defined and seen as though they were within a 
dozen miles of shore, were at first thought to be the sail-draped masts of 
some ocean ship, but they were subsequently identified by the residents 
and visitors at the Cliff-house as undoubtedly the cliffs of the North 
Farallon. Marine glasses and telescopes were brought into use, and the 
unusual sight of islands known to be below the line of the horizon, but 
plainly pictured in the mirage, was regarded with intense interest. The 
Call newspaper states that the effect just before the setting of the sun was 
as though far out in the ocean some jutting rocks had been utilised for the 
building of gracefully outlined castles, and when the light disappeared in 
the cloudless western horizon, and with it the beautiful mirage, the illusion 
was as though the observers had been gazing on veritable castles in the 
air. The atmosphere was so clear that the South Farallon, with its light- 
house tower clearly discernible, was seen as long as the already set sun 
left a streak of golden light in the west. The whole effect was beautiful 
in the extreme, and so rare that it held enchanted everyone who chanced 
to be wheré it could be seen, until darkness supervened and hid all view of 
the ocean.” oe 

Ir is suggested that the third frontal convolution, which has been 
shown by Broca to be connected with the function of speech, shall here- 
after be called by his name. The convolution is apparently connected, 
not with the power of articulation, but with the memorying of words. 





AxoTHER expedition to the North Pcle is being arranged, this time from 
Italy. It is said that several centuries have elapsed since Italy sent an 
expedition to the North Pole. Why should she send one now? Imagine 
the sun-loving Italians in the region of eternal ice. They would surely 
be better fitted for exploring Central Africa. 





In the obituary of the month is the name of Dr. George Engelmann, of 
St. Louis, the well-known United States’ botanist, once a fellow-student 
with Agassiz in Germany. 

Prorte talk about “the solid earth.” But in Algeria a mountain, 
Jebel Naiba, is rapidly sinking, and a hollow is forming around its base. 
If liveliness is a sign of vitality, our earth must have a long life before 
her. : ANNIE Besant. 
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Lorra, the third of our trio of American actresses that are “ making 
night” lovely in the Strand theatres, is of the three the most deserving of 
the name “artist.” She has not, of course, the beauty of Mary Anderson, 
nor even of Minnie Palmer. She is not, with bated breath I whisper it, 
so young as the latter. But she has more notion of acting than either of 
her compatriotesses. ‘‘ The Old Curiosity Shop” is but another proof of the 
fact that the novels of Dickens, although dramatic, do not dramatise well ; 
the acting in it is, however, exceptionally good. Lotta herself, altogether 
out of her element as Little Nell, is altogether in it as the Marchioness. 
I don’t mean that she is the Marchioness of Dickens. She is a Mar- 
chioness of her own, thought out with no little care, and worked out 
thoroughly in detail. In the character of Nell it is not Lotta’s 
fault that her voice does not lend itself to pathetic speeches, nor 
that the author or adapter has placed in her mouth such foolish phrases 
as those that deal with ‘‘ praying to heaven to give her strength” and 
‘* trusting themselves to the mercy of heaven,” nor that (again 1 whisper) 
little Nell herself is something of a little nuisance. But her voice fits 
in well with the child-servant’s part; the lines in the part are among 
Dickens’ most happily grotesque, and the Marchioness is a real piece of 
flesh and blood. I am not thinking only of Lotta’s dancing, of her skilful 
management of a not very good singing voice, of her ridiculous antics 
and gestures, amusing as is all this. But I noticed how by one or two 
subtle touches she indicated the change passing over the unhappy and 
neglected servant-girl, as out of her companionship with Dick Swiveller 
grew the hope of a better future. It was not only in the alteration of the 
make-up, although this was well managed. It was in voice, in look, in 
movement, and in pose. Taking into account the necessary shortness of the 
time in which so great a transformation has to be shown, the finesse and 
completeness with which it was shown were very notable. All the other 
actors, except Mr. Cecil Rayne and Mr. S. Calhaem, had caught just 
the particular right note for the true harmony of the whole piece. Mr. 
Howard Russell and Miss Coleman were exactly as exaggerated as they 
ought to have been, neither more nor less, in the characters of Sampson 
and Sally Brass. Frank Wyatt gave us the best piece of work he has yet 
done. His acting was as excellent as his dancing always has been, and his 
handsome face alone ought to have been excuse sufficient for the Mar- 
chioness’ love for him. He is becoming master of the true art of bye-play 
that is bye-play, never obtrusive, never unnecessary. The suppressed yawn 
as grandfather Trent proses, as only Dickens’ old men can prose, and the 
half turn as the aged gambler reproaches his nephew on the score of his 
profligate companions, were excellent. 





TuE best thing that could happen to the Alhambra theatre, as at present 
constituted, would be its reburning. I visited it the other night for the 
first time since its rebuilding. The place is now a cross between a work- 
house and a prison. Everything is of iron, and iron of such thickness and 
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deadness of color! One expects the attendants to have the box keys 
clanking in chains at their girdles. The directors have carried their care 
against fire so far that they seem to have prevented the possibility of it 
appearing even in the form of enthusiasm. Under such depressing cir- 
cumstances, I seriously doubt whether any piece will ever succeed at the 
new theatre. The ‘‘ Golden Ring” is, onits merits, I fear in harmony with 
the construction of the theatre. It is cold and heavy. Music and dialogue 
alike are weak, and G. R. Sims appears to have carried Old Hardcastle’s 
love for the antique a stage too far. ‘I love everything that’s old; old 
friends, old times, old manners, old books, old wine.” Mr. Sims might 
add ‘old jokes.” The most noticeable impressions left on my mind after 
that made by the battalions of ‘‘ old familiar friends” of a jocular order, 
are those of the advance of Miss Marion Hood in her acting and singing, 
an advance unaccompanied by any retrogression in her personal appear- 
ance, and a Corsican Sister of a Sea Nymph, who glided in the usual 
staccato fashion across the stage, without affecting the plot of the piecc. 

Wikre Coxttys’ novels are unlike those of Dickens, in one respect more 
than in any of the many others. They admit of dramatisation. ‘*The New 
Magdalen” makes a play as intense, thorough, interesting, and high- 
teaching, as any I have seen this long while. Here is a social problem 
bravely, truly handled. Every character stands upon its own feet. The 
situations are strong, and are never over-wrought. Notice, how at the end 
of Act 1, Mercy Merrick, confronted with the woman she is impersonating, 
falls without a word. Notice, also, the fine effect at the end of the pro- 
logue of the voices of the sentries dying away in the distance, ‘‘ Pass the 
English lady!” as the living woman dressed in the garb, bearing the 
name, of the one she thinks dead, steals through the night. I could have 
wished that the lofty teaching of Julian Grey had been put in the mouth 
of a member of an honorable calling. His noble thoughts, wholly and 
purely worldly, and of the beautiful earth earthy, are sosadly out of keep- 
ing with the profession and the professions of the clergy. Perhaps, the 
best point of all is the urging of the woman sinning, though so sorely 
sinned against, to tell all—though there is no fear whatever of discovery. 
Frank Archer in this part is so good that you almost forget that he is 
enacting the part of a clergyman. The honest man shines through the 
degrading profession. Ada Cavendish is at her best as Mercy Merrick. 
Her best is not quite up to the level of the intricate and powerful 
character; but it approaches that level. Her voiceless repetition of the 
word ‘‘ Remorse!”’ when Grace Roseberry asks if she does not feel that 
emotion was a beautiful detail. If the New Magdalen journeys to the 
country, let all the country readers of Our Corner go out to greet her. 

Tue galleries are becoming busy. Another specimen of the meretricious 
art of Doré is on view at 35, New Bond Street. It is ‘* The Vale of Tears.” 
The French artist has certainly added to the number of the tears for all 
art-lovers. The Nineteenth Century (Conduit Street), Old Bond Street 
(398), and King Street galleries are open. At the Grosvenor is a collec- 
tion of Reynolds’s works, that no one must miss; and at 148, New Bond 
Street, is Millais’ portrait of ‘‘ Ruskin,” anda wonderfully fascinating set 
of 70 drawings of ‘‘ The Thames from London to the Goodwins,” by W. L. 
Wyllie. If you have only time for one gallery, the last is the one to 
Visit. Epwarp B. Aveuine, D.Sc. 
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APRIL. 


Tus being the most suitable season, as experience has shown us, in 
which to lift, shift, divide, and transplant all the varieties of British ferns, 
we trust it may be of service to some of our readers if we devote this paper 
to some notes on their culture. 

The taste for these plants is now very general, and is, we are pleased 
to know, ever on the increase. There is a fashion in plants which, if not 
quite so arbitrary as that in ladies’ dress, is, nevertheless, nearly as fluc- 
tuating. And in no class of plants has this been more curiously shown 
than in the estimation in which ferns are and have been held. Now it is 
the fashion to admire ferns, and few would be found bold enough, to 
express an indifference to them. And yet this taste, of recent growth, 
has been rapidly acquired by all classes—alike by those of high estate, 
who possess ample means and space for maintaining an extensive collec- 
tion, and by those who have no other accommodation than a fern- 
case or a small space in the open air. Ferns, now so fashionable, had with 
our forefathers a rather equivocal reputation. In classic times, Virgil 
and Horace held them in low esteem. The Anglo-Saxon translation of 
Boethius spoke contemptuously of the “‘ thorns, the furzes, the fern, and 
all the weeds.” So it was in Shakspere’s time, who has, so far as I am 
aware, but one allusion to them, in lst Henry IV., actii., sc. 1. Butler 
again spoke of them as the 


‘Fern, that vile, unuseful weed, 
That grows equivocally without seed.” 


Even so late as 1822, the collection of ferns at Kew, according to Mr. J. 
Smith, ex-curator of the gardens there, did not comprise above forty exotic 
species. Since then, however, the steadily increasing admiration of ferns 
has caused collectors to send them from all parts of the world; so that in 
1866 Mr. Smith was enabled to describe about a thousand species, and now 
the number is nearly doubled. The closer search for ferns has further 
brought into notice a very large number of most curious varieties and 
monstrosities, which it is still more curious to observe are, with few 
exceptions, confined to the British species. So that now upwards of 
eighteen hundred named variations of these have been recorded. These 
variations are very remarkable, and the forms into which they have 
‘** sported” most marvellous. And as these forms have become persistent, 
they enable us, out of our few indigenous species (about forty in number) 
to make a very varied display in our hardy ferneries. ‘To the lover of 
these plants, a constant source of pleasure and amusement will be the 
searching for them in their native habitats. They delight in shady lanes, 
cool retreats in rocky glens, and such varieties as our lovely green spleen- 
wort (Aspleniwm viride) we have found in rocky clefts on the margin of 
streams in many a Highland glen, while we have found the curiously- 
crisped and curled mountain parsley fern (Allosmus crispus) spread in 
patches covering many square yards in extent on mountain sides, at 
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elevations ranging from 1,000 to 2,000 feet above sea level. Another 
source of endless pleasure to the lover of these plants is to propagate them 
from spores. In this way the amateur may add greatly to our varieties, 
as, by selecting spores from fronds that show a tendency to diverge to a 
perceptible degree from the natural type, many of the progeny so reared 
will be certain to show greater variation, developing more dense crests, 
tassels, and plumes, as the case may be. To grow British ferns well in 
pots, they require care and attention. A house for them, where that can 
be devoted to their use, should be a “‘lean-to,” facing the north. Where 
this cannot be had, the amateur may have to content himself with a com- 
mon frame, placed so as to face the north, or screened behind a wall or 
hedge. Some of the British ferns are supposed to be difficult to grow in 
pots, but we have grown the whole species and a great many of their 
varieties under glass in pots, and have succeeded with all fairly well, with 
the exception of the fickle moonwort (Psotrychium lunaria.) This we 
never could manage or get to thrive by any treatment in pots. The soil 
best suited for ferns grown in pots is turfy loam, peat, and leaf mould, 
mixed with a portion of drift sand, all well chopped and mixed together. 
We have, however, grown specimens very rapidly into shape, and kept 
them in vigorous health, by growing them in one-half Sphagnum and good 
loam, with drift sand to the extent of one-third. We rub the Sphagnum 
through a half-inch sieve, chop the turfy loam fine and mix the two with 
the sand. In this we find all our indigenous ferns to luxnriate. After 
being some time potted in it, we have turned out the plants, and have found 
the balls completely,reticulated with fine healthy roots, seizing with avidity 
on the pieces of Sphagnum, asif they were delectable morsels exactly to their 
taste. In potting be careful to use plenty of drainage, and have new or 
clean-washed pots. Over the drainage (broken potsherds) place first some 
Sphagnum, then the roughest portions of the soil, then fill the pot up till 
the bal! of the plant you are manipulating, resting on it, leaves the neck 
ay a little above the rim of the pot. Now steady the plant with your 
eft hand, and with your right fill up the pot, pressing the soil gently all 
round the ball as you do so; then, as a fiuish, take the pot in both hands, 
give it a few firm raps on your potting bench to settle the soil, and the 
operation is complete. Give them a gentle watering with a rosed pan, but 
not too much at first—just sufficient to settle the soil into the interstices 
of the roots. They require abundance of water in the growing season, 
both at the roots and over their fronds—never, indeed, being allowed to 
get dry—care, however, must be taken not to sour the soil. Some of the 
species, such as the royal] fern (Osmunda Iegalis), enjoy a greater quantity 
than others. As a general rule, we water them in their active growing 
state once a day, and syringe them overhead night and morning. Of 
course we are guided in this by the state of the weather. In bright, sunny 
days, we never miss doing so. In dull, cloudy weather, we are careful to 
water them at the root only when it is needed, and allow the syringe to lie 
idle. Rain or pond water is the best for all plants, but when the ordinary 
pump water is used, it should be allowed to stand in a tub or cistern in 
the sun till it has been softened and well aérated. British ferns are not 
subject to many kinds of insects. The brown scale, however, is a pest to 
which they are liable when grown under glass. For the past three years 
our own collection has been attacked by a species of fly, which has been 
very destructive to some of our finest varieties, and we have found diffi- 
culty in stopping its ravages, as to destroy it by fumigation is somewhat 
risky, since the delicate fronds of ferns are so easily injured by tobacco 
smoke. Gentle fumigations, however, repeated for a few nights in suc- 
cession, we have found effective for the fly ; but, alas! always to the detri- 
ment of some of the finer fronds. Thrips are another pest that often 
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«ffect British ferns when grown under glass. They have a special penchant 
1 for some of the species; Scolopendrium, Polystichum, and Polypodium 
i seem to afford them toothsome morsels, for on these the thrip thrives by 
sucking their substance; and if left alone he soon divests them of their 
greenery, changes them into scathed, brown, sere-looking wrecks. To 
destroy the thrips, fumigation must be resorted to, and that at their very 
first appearance, as they must not be allowed a footing, or the glorious 
greenery, the charm of your plants, will quickly pass away. After fumi- 
gating for thrips, remove the plants affected to the outside, into a sheltered 
nook ; shade for some time with a shading of cloth such as tiffany, syringe 
them from time to time till they regain their healthy hue, and all will go 
well with them. By attention to the details we have enumerated, a fine 
healthy stock of British ferns may be the possession of any amateur who 
takes a pleasure in their culture. W. Exper. 








Epitaphs (curious) Ancient and Modern. 


Compiled by Cuartes Herpert. 
——__—_ 


On a Hen-Pecked Husband at Burlington, Massachusetts. 


** Sacred to the memory of Anthony Drake, 
Who died for peace and quietness’ sake ; 
His wife was constantly scolding and scoffing, 
So he sought repose in a twelve-dollar coffin.” 


In Crayford Churchyard, Kent. 


‘** The life of this clerk was just threescore and ten, 
Nearly half of which time he had sung out ‘ Amen.’ 
In youth he was married, like other young men, 
But his wife died one day, so he chanted ‘ Amen.’ 
A second he took; she departed. What then ? 

He courted and married a third with ‘ Amen !’” 


On a Spendthrift. 


‘** Stop, passenger, for here is laid 
One who the debt of nature paid. 
This is not strange, the reader cries, 
We all know here a dead man lies ; 
You’re right; but stop, I'll tell you more, 
He never paid a debt before : 
And now he’s gone, I’ll further say 
He never will another pay.” 


The following is in Memory of John Knott, Scissors Grinder, Sheffield. 
** Here lies a man that was Knott born, 
His father was Knott before him ; 
He lived Knott, and did Knott die 
Yet underneath this stone doth lie. 
Knott christened, 
Knott begot, 
And here he lies, 
And yet was Knott.” 
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At Penryn. 


‘** Here lies William Smith ; and what is somewhat rare, 
He was born, bred, and hang’d in this here parish.” 


A Lawyer's Epitaph. 

_In Richmond church there is a monument to the memory of Robert 
Lives, Esq., who though a barrister, ‘‘ was so great a lover of peace that 
when a contention arose between Life and Death, he immediately yielded 
up the ghost to end the dispute.” 


In the Church at Croyland. 


** Beneath this place, in 6 foot in length, against ye clark's pew, lyeth ye 
body of Mr Abm Baly. He dyed ye 3d of Jan., 1704. Also ye body of Mary 
his wid. She dyed ye 21st May, 1705. Also 2 children of ye said Abm and 
Mary, which dyed in their enfantry. 

Man’s life is like untoe a winter's daye, 
Some brake ther faste and so depart away ; 
Others sta dinner—then depart full fed. 
The longest age but supps, and goes to bed. 
O Reader, then behold and see 

As we are now, so must ye bee.” 
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The Story of Giordano Gruno. 





(Continued from page 190.) 
FORWARD, and northwards ever went the fugitive monk, generally 
on foot, but now and then getting a lift from a friendly traveller, 
wending his way in the same direction. When he approached a 
town, being afraid of being questioned, he usually hid till the 
evening fell, and then during the darkness slipped past unnoticed, 
as though he had committed some crime and were fleeing from 
the hands of justice. For it is one of the evils of superstition, 
that in countries where it is powerful it treats honest men as 
criminals and criminals as honest men, provided only that the 
criminals are devout, and obey the clergy, and frequent the church. 
Until Christianity became softened and liberalised by Freethought, 
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it was safer in every country of Christendom to be a murderer or 
a thief, than to be a heretic. For the murderer and the thief 
could buy forgiveness and safety by gold and by prayer, whereas 
the heretic found the rack and the stake the penalty for pure life 
and honest speech. 


At last Giordano saw the white tops of the mountains which 
divide Italy from the fair Swiss land, and knowing that Switzer- 
land had to a great extent thrown off allegiance to Papal Rome, 
and that the Protestant Reformers there dwelt in safety and 
in honor, he dreamed that when he crossed that mountain bar- 
rier he would be free to breathe in safety, far from the grim 
clutch of the Inquisition. Ah Bruno! you have to learn that 
hatred of science and persecuting zeal are not the marks of one 
Christian sect more than of another, but are of the very essence 
of the Christian faith itself. As well seek for a blind man 
who can see, as for a Christian who can respect the freedom of 
thought of a heretic. 


Up the steep sides of Mont St. Bernard he climbed, and he 
reached the top as soon as the sun began to sink; he stood 
and looked across the plain of Italy, billowing far beneath his 
feet, and as he looked the Italian heart in him melted, and he 
sank on his knees and stretched out his arms towards the wide 
landscape, glowing in the radiance of the setting sun : 

“Ttaly! Italy!” he cried aloud, and the hot tears rolled down 
the brave young face, writhen now with pain ; “Italy! Italy! my 
beautiful, my beloved! chained as Prometheus on the mountain 
peak, thou who hast brought to men the living fire, stolen from 
the burning heart of Nature, the divine, the self-sufficing, the 
mother of all; as Prometheus, torn by vulture beak, torn by 
Pope and priest, yet as Prometheus undying, and looking for the 
redemption that shall be! Italy! I fly from the devils incar- 
nate, made by Christianity out of men ; shall I ever come back to 
thee, to live and die in thee ? Hast thou for me a home and a 
refuge ; or, my Italy, hast thou only a grave ?” 

O, Giordano Bruno! noble son of Italia degraded ; thy Italy 
has for thee no house nor refuge ; thy Italy has for thee not even 
agrave. Italian winds shall scatter thy ashes far and wide over 
Italian soil, and those ashes shall be the seeds that after two cen- 
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turies shall bloom into flowers of memory and of gratitude for 
thee ! 


His last farewell to Italy spoken, Bruno turned his back reso- 
lutely on the land which the Inquisition was searing, and slowly 
paced along the path which led to the Hospice of St. Bernard. 
As he turned the corner which shut out Italy, he came in sight 
of the long low building, sheltered from the wild winds and 
nestling beneath guardian crag. No possibility was there that he 
should pass unseen that hospitable door, for already the dogs had 
scented his approach, and the deep bay of twenty noble animals 
welcomed the wanderer to the refuge of all travellers through the 
pass. But Bruno dared not enter a dwelling where his tonsure 
would tell of the profession he had rejected, and where he would 
find it hard to parry the curious questions of his hosts, so when 
he reached the Hospice door, he prayed for but a crust of bread 
and a drink of thin red wine, and urging that his business forced 
him to haste onwards, despite the growing darkness, he started 
again on his way down the path that led to the valley far below. 
Four or five of the dogs escorted him on his road until he reached 
the limit of the snow, and then, with deep bay of farewell, they 
turned homewards again, leaving him to pursue, with lightened 
heart—since now indeed he was in Switzerland—his steep and 
slippery way. Downwards and downwards ever, till he reached 
the refuge of St. Pierre, and there, wearied out, he craved a 
night’s lodging, and slept his first really fearless sleep since he 
had quitted his monastery cell. 


Far into the next day he slept, and at length awoke refreshed 
and vigorous, and started once more, still downwards, though the 
path was now less steep and rugged than it had been before. And 
thus on, until the vale was reached, and on till he passed by the 
Téte Noire to Chamounix, and saw the mighty stainless head of 
Mont Blane rise pure and dazzling against the clear blue sky. 
And onwards still, through a land now less stern and grand, but 
not less beautiful, until the broad waters of Lake Leman smiled 
at the weary traveller, and until at length he reached the fair city 
stretched beside the lake, and the walls of Geneva rose before 
him, the refuge to which his thoughts had pointed since he swung 
himself downwards from the window of his cell. 
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Fearlessly, with head erect, he passed into the famous city, the 
city of Calvin and of Beza. Calvin indeed was dead—he had 
died in 1564, and it was now 1580—but Calvin’s spirit still domi- 
nated the city in which he had ruled supreme. At first Bruno 
found welcome from the Genevan Reformers, for they regarded 
him only as rebel to Rome, and dreamed not that the soaring 
spirit of this young man, now but thirty years of age, had broken 
not the fetters of Rome but the fetters of Christianity, and that 
Calvin’s narrow theology could no more hold him captive than 
could the statelier creed of Rome. For awhile, however, brief 
rest was his, until that warrior spirit of his, ever longing for 
battle with its peers, flung itself into hot controversy over the old 
quarrel with the philosophy of Aristotle. Just as Aristotle had 
become the pillar of orthodoxy in the Catholic Church, so did 
Aristotle also rule unchallenged in Geneva. In fact the Genevan 
citizens had actually passed a decree, “ for once and for ever, that 
neither in logic nor in any other branch of learning, shall any 
one among them go astray from the opinions of Aristotle.” 


Such iron mould of thought did in no wise suit Bruno’s 
enquiring and ever-progressing genius, and he soon found that, 
as before in the monastery, evil looks were cast on him, and hard 
words were his lot. To his surprise at first, and then to his 
bitter indignation, he found that the Protestants of Geneva 
claimed the right to desert from Rome, and the right to persecute 
those who dissented from themselves, and at last, being told that 
the rulers of the city had begun to recall the fate of Servetus, 
burned in that very city by Calvin, but some twenty-seven years 
before, Bruno deemed that he would do wisely to take to flight 
once more, lest the prison he had fled from in Italy should re- 
appear to incarcerate him in Switzerland. 


For the second time Giordano was a fugitive. For the second 
time, as night spread her precious darkness over the earth, 
Giordano stood beside an open window, watching for chance of 
escape. A friend had given him shelter, whose house was built 
on one of the city walls; and this night, when all was still, and 
the far-off tramp of the sentinel seemed only to mark the silence 
of the dusk, Giordano Bruno slipped down a rope from the win- 
dow and safely reached the ground, and wavng silent farewell 
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to the faithful friend above, he turned his footsteps, outcast and 
fugitive once more, towards France, and slowly made his way to 


Lyons. ANNIE BESANT. 
(To be continued.) 








Keal Heroes. 


“ Lives of great men all remind us we can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us footprints on the sands of time.” 





GALILEO. 
Parr I. 


THERE are few children living nowadays who have not learnt 
that this earth, far from being at rest, is ever in constant unceasing 
motion round the sun, and that it takes the earth three hundred 
and sixty-five days, or one year, to travel once round the sun. 
But three hundred years ago it was universally believed that the 
earth remained fixed, the centre of the universe, whilst all the 
other planets, as well as the sun, were incessantly moving 
round it. 
Fourteen hundred years after this untrue system of the uni- 
verse was first taught by Ptolemy in the: schools of Alexandria, 
there was living in Prussia a Pole, named Copernicus. Some- 
times from his garret window, sometimes from the steeple of 
Frauenberg cathedral, Copernicus watched the motions of stars 
and planets, calculated, reflected, compared his calculations with 
those of other astronomers, until at last he became thoroughly 
convinced that what Ptolemy and others had written about the 
movements of the sun and the planets was untrue, since it totally 
disagreed with his own observations and calculations. In a book 
called “The Revolutions of the Heavenly Bodies,” he gave to the 
world the result of his labors. This book had taken him twenty 
years to write ; it contained the best thought, the bravest, truest, 
work of his life, yet he dared not publish it for fear of the priests, 
who were then all-powerful, and eager to punish anyone desiring 
to maintain that any truth was to be found outside the scriptures. 
Not until Copernicus was seventy years old did he dare to publish 
this book, destined to be of such enormous value to the world, 
because of the truths it contained, and the errors and superstitions 
it was able to overthrow. As he lay on his death-bed a perfect 
copy of his work was brought to him; thus he passed away, 
knowing he had not lived in vain, but had done real and good 
work for the world. Ever since his day, the theory that the earth 
and other planets of our solar system are in constant motion round 
the sun—their centre—has been honored by his name, and called 
the Copernican Theory. But at that time very few people believed 
in it ; the Church condemned it as “ utterly contrary to the holy 
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scriptures,” and it was not until sixty years after the death of 
Copernicus, that owing to the discoveries and writings of Galileo, 
the Copernican system began to win universal belief from the 
world at large. 

Galileo’s wonderful inventions and discoveries, his sufferings 
in the cause of truth, his courage and his cowardice, his merits 
and his failings—all this belongs to the story of his life, a story 
so full of interest, that I will begin it from the very beginning, 
that is, from the day on which my hero made his entry into this 
world. 


Galileo was born in the quaint old Italian city of Pisa. In 
his childhood he learnt from his father to play upon the lute, 
and soon showed great taste and skill in music, as well as 
in the sister art of painting, to which, for a time, he de- 
voted himself, with the intention of making it the pursuit of 
his life. Galileo’s father, however, had determined that his 
eldest son should be a doctor, and so the latter was sent to 
the University of Pisa to study medicine. It was there that he 
became so delighted with the science of geometry, that his father, 
though at first he sternly refused, at length allowed him to follow 
the natural bent of his genius, and to abandon the study of medi- 
cine for that of mechanics and mathematics. It was at Pisa, when 
only nineteen years of age, that Galileo made his first great dis- 
covery, that of the pendulum. Whilst sitting in the cathedral at 
Pisa, he used often, instead of attending to sermon or prayers, to 
watch the great lamp, which, suspended by a massive chain from 
the centre of the ceiling, swung to and fro. The regularity of this 
movement attracted Galileo’s notice, and he observed thav, whether 
the lamp was moving with a slow or a rapid swing, it always took 
the same time to move from one side to the other. From these 
observations he constructed a little machine, by means of which 
physicians were enabled to count the beats of their patients’ pulse ; 
afterwards this invention led to that of tie pendulum, such as we 
now see swinging backwards and forwards from our clocks. This 
invention having been made by a youth of nineteen, caused great 
excitement in the quiet old town of Pisa. People began to talk of 
him as a youth of talent who loved to observe and study nature at 
first hand, and would not always believe what others told him 
about her. It was said of him that he had even dared to argue 
with his tutors at the University as to the opinions of Aristotle. 
In that day the writings of Aristotle, a Greek philosopher who 
had lived fourteen hundred years ago, were held in the profound- 
est veneration, and to doubt Aristotle was only held less wicked 
than .o doubt the Bible. Whilst still a student at Pisa University, 
Galileo was appointed by the Grand Duke of Tuscany Professor 
of Mathematics at Padua. Soon afterwards he made his second 
great discovery as to falling bodies. He declared that if two 
things, one very heavy, the other very light, were let fall together 
from a height, they would both reach the ground at the same 
moment. “It is impossible!” cried the churchmen and the 
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scholars, “ Aristotle declared exactly the reverse.” “It is impos- 
sible !” echoed the simple townsfolk of Pisa. “Never mind what 
Aristotle said, or what anybody said,” answered Galileo, “ prove 
the truth of the thing for yourselves ; you can easily do so. Go 
to the top of your own tower of Pisa, throw some weights thence 
on to the ground below, and prove what I say to be either true or 
false.” Some of the citizens railed at Galileo as a heretic anda 
maaman, and refused to do what he said, but many took him at 
his word, and with their own hands they threw light and heavy 
bodies from the top of Pisa’s high tower, and found that a young 
man, living in their own city, had discovered a truth unknown to 
Aristotle and the Church. Galileo’s next great invention was the 
telescope. Hearing that a clever toy had been made in Holland, 
which, by means of two magnifying glasses placed one in front 
of the other, had the power of enlarging distant objects, and of 
bringing them nearer to the eye, he contrived a similar instru- 
ment, without even seeing the original. 


Compared with the perfected telescopes of to-day, this was but 
a rough affair, but of what vast importance it was to prove, both 
to himself and to the whole world, Galileo had no conception, 
until he began to gaze through it at the starry heavens. And then 
this glass, as though it had been some fairy gift, and not the work 
of his own hands, disclosed, one by one, a long chain of facts, each 
more startling than the last, so thoroughly did they give a death- 
blow to the old system of Ptolemy, so entirely did they agree with 
the theories of Copernicus, of Bruno, and of Galileo himself. For 
Galileo, from his earliest youth, had believed in the theories of 
Copernicus ; only he had always felt that those theories required 
facts to establish and strengthen them. And now, here, before his 
astonished, delighted eyes, were revealed the very facts he had 
long veen seeking. The first important object that he discovered 
by means of his telescope was the existence of the four moons 
that move round the planet Jupiter, and illumine it in the night- 
time, just as our one moon moves round and illumines the earth. 
Clearly, then, the old idea that all the stars and planets had been 
created solely for the sake of this earth could not be true, for here 
were four bodies that, to all appearance, had no concern with this 
earth, existing, apparently, for no other purpose than to shed light 
on the planet Jupiter. Galileo had often reflected, that if it were 
true, as Copernicus had asserted, that the planet Earth and the 
plauet Mars both travel round the sun, then Venus must show 
phases like the Moon ; that is, she would pass, as does the Moon, 
from a crescent shape to a half-circle, thence to a three-quarter, 
and lastly to a full face shape. Gazing one night through his 
telescope, he was startled at discovering that this was actually the 
case. The last time he had looked at Venus, she had seemed in 
shape like a full moon ; now she appeared to have a crescent form. 
Here, then, was another fact, proving that Copernicus had spoken 
truth. Galileo next discovered Saturn’s Ring, not long afterwards 
the myriads of stars known as “the Milky Way,” then the spots 
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on the Sun’s face. Meanwhile he had been gradually improving 
his telescope. The first one of his construction only magnified an 
object to three times its natural size, but his second magnified 
eight times, and before he died he had made one able to magnify 
thirty times. 

Galileo’s discoveries were at once the cause of great rejoicing 
and fierce indignation. Many were glad for their own and the 
world’s sake of the grand truths revealed by the telescope ; but 
the narrower-minded, and more especially the priests, felt a dread 
horror of this keen-eyed thinker, with his wonderful glass. Every 
one of his discoveries contradicted the words of their Bible, and 
gave the lie to cherished superstitions, taught to them in child- 
hood and endeared to them by memory and habit. These people 
refused to listen to Galileo ; they called him, as before him Bruno 
had been called, “ Atheist and madman.” Some of them would 
not even look through his telescope and see for themselves that 
Jupiter’s moons, Saturn’s ring, and the Sun’s spots were realities, 
and no mere fancy of his own. Galileo did not care for them. 
He went to Rome for a time, and there, in the gardens of the 
Quirinal, he spent many a night, delighting a chosen circle of friends 
and pupils by showing them through his telescope the wonders of 
the star-lit sky. J. 

(To be continued.) 








Puzzles. 


——— 


HISTORICAL SIMPLE ACROSTIC. 
My whole was burned by Christians for daring to speak truth. 
1 


The first name of a great living French poet, who wrote “ Les 
Misérables.” 


The tutor of Lady Jane Grey. 
A Roman emperor, who was a musician and an oppressor. 


The place at which Henry IV. of France defeated the army of the 
League, in March, 1590. 


A French town which gave its name to an edict issued in favor of the 
Huguenots by Henry IV., and revoked by Louis XIV. 
6 





The name borne by the native rulers of Peru. (8 marks. ] 
CHARADES. 

1. My first is permissive; my second is a stick ; my whole is garlanded 

and danced round. [4 marks. ] 


2. My first is a lad’s name; my second is the mark of the comparative 
degree ; dogs third my fourth; my whole is a small black and white bird. 


RIDDLES. 

Why are fixed stars like pens, ink, and paper ? [3 marks. ] 
Why is a cupboard full of jam like a room full of quarrelsome people ? 
[3 marks.]} 


{4 marks. ] 
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NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 


If a bushel of barley weighs 60} lbs., and the produce of an acre is 
5 qrs., what is the average weight of produce on a square foot ? 


[8 marks. } 
The price of 13 sheep and 11 pigs is £49, and that of 7 sheep and 33 
pigs is £67. Find the values of a sheep and a pig. [8 marks. } 





ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 
Historicat Srmpte Acrostic.—Republic. 

Richard Coeur de Lion. 

Edward the Confessor. 

Plato. 

Urban. 

Brutus. 

Louis. 


Ireton. 
Charles. 





CHARADES. 
Carpet. Spring-time. 





UNBURIED PLANTS. 
(1) Lords and Ladies. (2) Cuckoo flower. (3) Primrose (Bourbon rose 
is accepted). (4) Snowdrop. (5) Violet. (6) Willow. 





Crackep Nuts. 
1. First train does journey in 31} hours. 


Second ,, a a 
*, first train does 21 parts of journey while 
second hae re 


Second train journeys 33 hours before first train starts. 
5 


33_16x#_5_. , 
* SI 9Ixd x x4 = 7=Jjourney done by second train before first starts. 


2 
.. second train has only 7 more to do. 


1 2 2 1 
21+13=34. 34 of 7=938—119 


.. they will meet when first train has done Ly journey. 





119 
; 119 . 21 9 
. 119 take 3} hours, what will — 119 take? 
*, As 119 ; 21°: 3}: =. 
3 
“xt = a= —10,3442 
Max 4 ” 


ScHEHEREZADE. 
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2. The apples would cost 3d. and 3d. each='d. for 2, or ,5,d. 
each. 
Buying price, 45,4. each, or 25d. 
Selling , 3d. ,, or 24d. 
Loss = 75. Now, 2 on 25 = 4 on 100, 


.. 4 per cent, loss. Ontvia. 





ToraL Marks Posstnie, 34.—Scheherezade, 34 marks; Hypatia, 33; 
Aladdin, 28; Olivia, 28; Ajax, 26; Hawkeye, 25; Cetewayo. 22; Our 
Corner Man, 21; Ottilie, 19; Wanda, 19; Albigeoise, 18; Floss, 18; 
Mignonette, 16; Cromwell, 16; Thasso, 13; White Mice, 12; Eureka, 
12; Jumbo, 8; Loki, 8. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—ALBIGEOISE. You should show the working of 
the sums ; your answer to Nut 1 is wrong, but if you showed your work- 
ing, and some of it was right, you would get some marks, though not all.— 
Fioss. The same remark applies to you; you give 4} percent. This is 
wrong, but if you had given your working, you would probably have 
gained half marks.—Our Corner Man. Yes, you may send your answers 
up to end of year; you are ~ right to ask.—Wuire Mice and Eureka. 
See note to Albigeoise and Floss.—Loxit. Yeu have full marks for the 
one puzzle you did; try and do more next time. 





PRIZES. 
(Total marks possible, 98.) 


The Frrst Prize is taken by ‘‘ Scheherezade” (A. Piatt), who has 
gained 98 marks. 


The Sreconp Prizz goes to “‘ Hypatia” (G. WarrIner) with 93. 
The Turrp Prize goes to ‘‘ Hawkeye” (F. T. Wricut), with 81. 


These three prize-winners can now compete for the AnnuaL PrizEs, 
while those who have not yet won struggle for the Quarterly. 





Youne Forks’ Puzzie-Corner Rvies. 


Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any five 
(not more) of the puzzles given on pages 254 and 255. Each must choose 
a fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real 
name and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but 
this must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 
63, Fleet Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 


Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three young 
people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one of 
these, he or she cannot win another quarterly prize during the year, but 
quarterly winners may try for the yearly prizes of three books, given to 
those who have gained most marks during the year. 
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